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Ir is well known, that during the youth of Mahomet, the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople, his father Amurath, wearied of a life of wars and victories, resign- 
ed to him the sceptre of the Ottomans; whose empire he had extended almost 
to the gates of the city of the eastern Cesars. Mahomet giving no sign of that 
fitness for authority, which made him afterwards the greatest monarch of his 
day, abandoned himself to licentious indulgence, in such a manner, as to en- 
danger the state of the Mahommedans in Europe. His father resuming the 
throne, condemned the degraded prince to a residence in one of the distant pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor. 

During this period of his disgrace, Mahomet is supposed to have first medi- 
tated the subjugation of the Grecian islands, many of which he visited in disguise, 
that he might be better enabled to effect his purpose, when supreme authority 
should be his own again. 

On this journey of observation, he became enamoured of a young Venetian 
girl, the daughter of the Governor of the place, then absent from his command. 
The unsuspecting virgin received him as a prince, in alliance with the Senate 
of her native city, and had no fear of encountering objection on the part of her 
father, whose return was scarcely announced as at hand, when her lover sud- 
denly disappeared. 

After many years, Mahomet, having commenced the execution of his gigan- 
tic projects, sat down in person before the Island of Negropont, which he redu- 
ced, with the exception of the principal fortress ; having taken captive the com- 
mander and his daughter, whom he discovered to be the almost forgotten object 
of his early love. On this discovery, he was liberal of his offers, to both the fa- 
ther and daughter ; but both resisting equally his entreaties and his threats, he 
ordered the father to be placed in the front rank of his soldiers, in the next attack 
upon the citadel, and abandoned the daughter to the brutality of his troops. 

Had Venice always continued to produce such instances of virtue in her chil- 
dren, the indignant moralist had never found room for the unavoidable reflec- 
tions which her present state inspires. 








I. 


Oh, Venice ! when thou hast returned to earth, 
And the dull element that gave thee birth 
Shall rest upon thy ashes ; when the. wave 
Shall break abové thee o’er a nation’s grave ; 
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And all of thee that once was fair and bright 
Shall sleep the sleep of everlasting night— 
Pride, pomp and glory.—Still thou shalt not all 
Forgotten slumber, Venice, in thy fall ; 

Not wholly shalt thou perish, still sublime, 


One curse preserves thee, through the march of time, 


Sublime in guilt,* the curse of wasted blood, 
Poured by thy sons on mountain and on flood: 
To make thee, vestal daughter of the sea, 
Last guardian of the flame of liberty— 

That holy light which since the world began 
Some sacred spot hath treasured still for man, 
His covenant and ark—his beacon fire 

Of hope; till hope shall with the world expire. 


Il. 


We would not curse thee; for the chief who bore 
Thy conquering lion to Byzantium’s shore, 

The blind old man, who on Sophia’s dome 

The standard planted of his sea-born Rome, 

For her the tempest braved—the storm—and bled, 
With eighty winters’ snows upon his head, 

But could not deem, as high her banner flew, 
And freedom’s hope beneath her triumphs grew; 
As distant realms her will obedient heard, 

And humbled tyrants trembled at her word; 
That all the glories of her early day, | 


- Her light, her freedom, and her ocean sway, 


While she rode on, bright, dazzling, and alone, 
Should set in darkness deeper than his own. 

Tif. 
Old Dandolo! and where are they who learned 
To feel the fire with which thy bosom burned, 
The sons, who caught from thee the spark divine, 
And made their country worthy to be thine; 
Laid conquered regions at her is and all 
Tiaraed her with nations ; that her pall 
Was one yast universe of gorgeous things; 
Her very vassals, arbiters of kings. 

IV. 
Where are they now? the gallant and the young, 
Where are they now, whom harps of poets sung, 
The high and happy! Where the Senate’s - 
That Rome and Rome’s supremacy defied ” 
Whose faith unbought, unawed by human power, 
Still brightest burned in Superstition’s hour 
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Whose state unyielding to the Roman ban 

Hurl’d back the thunders of the vatican! . 

And he the crowned consort of the deep— 

Why does his bride, the Adriatic, weep ? 

Why vainly thus her azure zone unlace 

And heave her bosom to his loved embrace? 

Why comes he not, the bridegroom—where is now 
The painted banner—and the gilded prow— 
Where, Venice, are thy children—what hath come— 
Or who, to strike thy voice of music dumb? 


V. 


Silence is in thy streets, and hushed the sound 
Of revel in thy palaces around ; 

Thy lordly senator hath changed his state, 
Almost a beggar at his father’s gate," 

And forced, yet basely satisfied to live, 

To beg the fai that he used to give. 

So art thou fallen, oh, Venice! Never more 
The song shall animate thy gentle shore, 
Beautiful Brenta'—few howe’er shall shed 

A tear for thee, thou city of the dead! 

The dead have all thy fame : arise and tell, 
Erizzo! how of old Venetians fell, 

For honour and for Venice! rise and say 
How well they fought on Negroponte’s® day, 
And thou with them—though there no altar stone 
Arose to tell that country was thy own ; 

No monument, beneath whose sacred weight 
Thy fathers slept—the fathers of the state. 
There naught was thine to make that spot to thee 
Sacred as _ohte to her sons should be ; 

But that thy country’s banner floated o’er 
The walls, that trembled at her lion’s roar, 
Sufficed for thee, and Negropont became 

A new Thermopyle to crown thy name. 


VI. 


Thus old Erizzo ;—for the stranger land— 
But trusted by his country to his hand ! 

Thus, with his comrades, lived he o’er the hour 
Of Grecian glory and of Roman power. 

And could not ye, Venetians, for the fires 

That blazed upon the altars of your sires, 
Could ye not envy such an hour of strife, 
Reyend the infamy of an age of life ? 
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Oh, well, when thou wert doomed to fall, did he 
Who bore the ensigns of thy majesty, 
Survive not to endure the threat and frown 
Of one who wore his delegated crown‘ 

VIL. 
Fell Negropont—and old Erizzo stood 
Beside his conqueror, in that field of blood ; 
Sternly he eyed the Sultan, sternly too 
His glance of anger back the Moslem threw ; 
And they who knew the meaning of that look, 
Sad augury for old Erizzo took. 
But one was there who could not deem that he, 
So gentle, she had heard his voice, could be 
To her obdurate ; they had met before, 
And Candia’s isle had heard the lover pour 
As ardent vows as virgin e’er betrayed 
From lips of lover, ’neath the myrtle shade, 
In the soft luxury of Italian skies, 
And lighted only by her lover’s eyes. 


VIII. 
And happy then was Mahomet to prove 
The gentler raptures of requited love ; 
Forgot his sceptre, and ambition’s crown, 
Cast at the feet of sovereign beauty down. 
Oh, wore not then the destined conqueror’s brow 
A prouder wreath than binds his forehead now ? 
Swelled not his breast with nobler triumph then, 
Than e’er shall bid his heart to beat again ? 
To clasp her form, unlearned the frauds of life, 
Who deemed herself as surely then his wife, 
In the warm pledge, beneath the starlight given, 
As if those little orbs had beamed from heaven, 
To witness and record the vow of truth 
That bound them in the innocence of youth. 


IX. 
She would have led him to her sire, and poured, 
So proud she looked upon her bosom’s lord, 
Again, and yet again, her passion’s vow— 
Told how he won her early love ; and how 
His dark eye beamed—and how his bosom fired 
At deeds of arms; and that she most desired 
In one she loved, she would have bade her sire 
Behold in him—love, virtue, modest fire, 
And towering hopes—and all that woman deems, 
Jn him who ministers her passions’ dreams. 
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X. 


A little month, and Candia’s fountains bore, 

Her groves and valleys, happiness no more 

To the dark-eyed Venetian—rock, and tree, 

And summer-sky, were there—but where was he ? 
Gone from her bower—and now must Anna learn, 
The fears that harrow, and the hopes that burn ; 
As the sealed fountains of the heart unclose ; 

And woman learns the origin of woes! 

When first the secrets of her bosom rise, 

Like crime untold, before the virgin’s eyes ; 

And all the rapturous visions of delight, 

The nameless dreams, that visit her by night 
Start up before her—when at last are burst 

The chains of blissful ignorance, and first 

The blushing maid is summoned to confess, 

With all the fervor of its young excess, 

Her sex’s secret to her heart, and tell 

That she can love—and love, alas! too well! 


XI. 


And well no second love may woman know ; 
What second love can bid her bosom glow 
Again with untried rapture—tear away 


The chaste affections of her early day ; 

Find her in innocence, and teach the cost 

At which that early innocence is lost; 

Rend the heart’s floodgates, and, with fierce control, 
Pour the warm passion full upon the soul ! 


XII. 


Such love was thine, Erizzo’s daughter! Wh 
Should ever love like thine be doomed to sigh ! 
Why should the best reward of love, sincere 

As thine, be pity’s unavailing tear ? 

Oh, could’st thou know to whom thou hast resigned 
Thy love—to what, the treasure of thy mind— 

But no! enough, in all thy woes, for thee 

To prove the sm of love, and woman’s constancy ! 


XIII. 


At length arrived at Crete ; her sire she told 
The simple story. of her heart ; and old 

As was Brriazo’s memory of his youth, 
Perhaps, perhaps her artlessness of truth, 
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Reproved the rising wrath. ‘ Whoe’er he be, 
Full well I ween no Mantuan prince is he : 

And false the tale of love repeated o’er, 

To cheat my child.”—“ Yet tell me, father, more 
Tell me, nay, tell me not, I know, at last 

That he will come, and vindicate the past. 
Father, 1 looked upon his eye, his brow, 

And truth was radiant there—I see it now, 

As when, at first, he told me I was fair, 

And pressed me to his bosom; there, oh! there, 
I felt the beatings of his heart, and pressed, 
And knew it not, a lover, to my breast ” 
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XIV. 


Still stands the citadel, and all around 
The city’s ruins smoke along the ground : 

Her aged chief, before the conqueror’s throne— 

He stands in chains—nor stands he there alone ; 
Lo, at his side, remembered still, and fair, 

His daughter! Wherefore is his daughter there ? 
If Mahomet have loved—and loves he yet— 

Or doth the king the borrowed prince forget ? 
Forget! Had Mahomet before him seen 

A captive stand, with that unaltered mien ; 

Erect, and prouder in his chains, than he 

Beneath his rich triumphant canopy ? 

But that remembrance whispered to his soul— 

But that a tear, uncalled, reproachful stole, 

Into that eye’s bright softness, which was still 

The guide and ruler of his wayward will ; 

To check the spirit’s fierceness : from his seat 

Came down the Sultan, where, before his feet, 
Trembled the captive—* Make the presence clear !” 
Instant the throngs obsequious disappear ; 

And with the fair is Mahomet alone ! 

He stretched his hand, but on his forehead shone 
The jewelled crescent— Anna, ’tis the hand 

That pressed thee once—this sceptre of command, 
The sword, the banner, are they not for thee 

From farthest Ganges to the Western sea? 

I would have won earth’s diadem, and shed 

A heaven of sacred perfume o’er thy head— 

Have spread one wide dominion, that thy voice 
Might bid at once a universe rejoice ; 
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Or, if thy mood were altered, beat them down 
Earth’s best or meanest, vassals of thy crown. 

My hope hath been my glory, and my pride, 

Above the world, to hold thee at my side, 

Another nature, to the world to give 

New laws, and bid a new creation live. 

And all is done—and art thou now so cold— 

So brief a space—and hath thy love grown old! 
Well, be it !—in the battle, and the fray, 

My heart was, Anna, far with thee away. 

I called on him whose mightier name I bear, 

My shield in fight, thy image still was there. 

I traversed seas and oceans, but thy form 

Was with me still, and quieted the storm. 
Where’er I turned, those eyes were still my guide, 
And absence could not tear me from thy side. 














XV. 
Why lowly bends young Anna—where is he— 


Her sire ?—and Mahomet? Oh! can he see 
Those dark eyes streaming tears; and that pale brow, 
And the hot temple’s throb, nor grant her now, 

Of all the treasures that should crown his wife, 
That only boon, her fearless father’s life ? 

Will he behold those dear hands’ passionate prayer, 
Hear the mute anguish of her deep despair ; 

Nor but for memory of that blissful hour 

Of early love, forego his murderous power ? 
Hotly es clasps his knees! but wild his look, 

As from her nervous grasp the maid he shook, 
And waving high his arm; “ Upon them, on !” 

In thunder cried: she cast a look—but one— 
And her fond prayer was o’er—as now with slow, 
And measured steps, the Turkish warriors go 

Full toward the citadel, where floateth still 

The cross, unconquered, from that rock-bound hill. 
And go they on! while ironed at their head, 

The leaguered fortress saw its chieftain led. 
Erizzo, Sor his country !—why, is this P-- 

His child—has ske refused the proffered bliss ? 
Stern Mahomet—is this at thy command ? 

In the dim distance, lo, a fettered hand— 

Lo! in the Moslem ranks a single sound— 


St. Mark! St. Mark! the eternal hills resound 
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That voice again, St. Mark, and victory ! 

St. Mark, and victory! the hills reply. 

Bursts forth the brazen thunder once again, 

And all is still! and where was Anna then ? 
And where was he, the conqueror, when her sire 
Fell with the Christian’s last avenging fire ? 
Where was he then, the master of the field ? 
When from that fire his veteran chargers reeled ? 
When baffled from the fight he saw them fly, 
Triumphant still the red cross waving high, 


And heard the Christian shout, St. Mark, and victory ! 
XVI. 


Coldly she lay—nor even the lips of love 

Her peaceful spirit from that sleep could move, 
While he, who caused the ruin and the strife, 
Then first remembered that she was his wife ; 
Heard her warm prayer, and then awakened, felt, 
Too late to save, that she to him had knelt, 

And knelt in vain! Oh, wherefore, might he not, 
A moment from the past, a moment, blot— 

And she shall kneel no longer !—years of war 
Shall come, from Negroponte’s walls afar ; 

But ne’er shall Mahomet, in field, or bower, 
Forget the madness of that fatal hour ; 

Ne’er from his breast shall hope of Houries chase, 
The living memory of that wild embrace. _ 
Nor old Erizzo, and his daughter part 

From Mahomet, his conscience, and his heart ! 


XVII. 


* * * * * * * * 





Such were thy children, Venice ? Shame descend, 
And Ruin, on thee, for thy baser end ! 

Why roll the eternal waters to the sea? 

Is there no curse to call them back on thee ? 

Is there no voice, in all thy children’s blood 

That thou hast shed, to stay the avenging flood ? 
Oh, why did heaven primeval murder’s shriek, 

In blood, upon the first-born murderer wreak— 
Why sent it down the lightning on the land, 
Where for a mark the waveless waters stand ; 

If thou shalt live, thou sea-born Sodom? Hear, 
Ye elements, long-suffering nature’s prayer, 
Bow, Charentana, down thy forests, bow,® 

And shake the eternal winters from thy brow— 
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Roll, Adria, back thy billows to the shore, 

And dance upon thy natal hills once more, 

From the ails Adige, to the eastern main, 

Bound high and foam ye waters once again, = 
And ocean reassert thy universal reign. 


(a) “Oh! for an hour of blind old Dandolo, 
The Octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe.””—CuiLDE Haron. 

“Henry Dandolo, when elected Doge, in 1192, was eighty-five years of ages’ When 
he commanded the Venetians, at the taking of Constantinople, he was, consequently, 
ninety-seven years old. At this age he annexed the fourth, and a half of the whole em- 
pire, of Romania, for so the Roman Empire was then Called, to the title and to the territories 
of the Venetian Doge. Dandolo led the attack on Constantinople, in person. Two ships, the 
Paradise and the Pilgrim, were tied together, and a drawbridge, or ladder, let down from 
the higher yards to the walls. The Doge was one of the first to rush into the city. Then 
Was completed, said the Venetians, the prophecy of the Erythean Sybil, ‘A gathering 
together of the powerful shall be made amidst the waves of the Adriatic, under a blind 
leader: they shall beset the goat—they shall profane Byzantium.’ Dandolo died on the 
first day of June, 1205, having reigned seventeen years, six months, and five days, and 
was buried in the church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople.”—Notes to Fourth Canto 
Childe Harold. 

(b) There is nothing in the most glorious events of Venetian history at all comparable 
with the obstinate resistance of the Venetian Senate to the Church of Rome. In this alone 
it may claim a greater admiration than its rival, the Republic of Florence; while these 
two, through the long era of ignorance and superstition, preserved to Europe, the former, 
the germ of religious, and the latter, that of political liberty. 

(c) Those travellers who were acquainted with the state of the Italian, and more par- 
ticularly of the Venetian nobility, before and after the subversion of the old institutions, 
represent the change as having been profound and cruel, beyond belief. A member of 
one of the most illustrious families of that proud aristocracy, after having dispensed the 
charities of a noble house, and lavished its treasures upon a crowd of dependants, before 
the wars of the French Revolution, has beem seen in the market-places, avoiding the recog- 
nition of his countrymen, and those who had known him in his prosperity, soliciting 
alms from the stranger, when the eyes of the multitude were, for a moment, withdrawn 
from his person. 

(d) “ There is poetry in the very life of aVenetian, which, in its common course, is varied 
with those surprises and changes so recommendable to fiction, but so different from the 
solemn monotony of northern existence, The love of music, and of poetry, distinguishes 
all classes of Venetians, even among the tuneful sons of Italy. 

In Venice T’asso’s echoes are no more. 
The well-known song of the Gondoliers, of alternate stanzas, from Tasso’s Jerusalem, has 
died with the independence of Venice.’’—Notes to Childe Harold. 

(e) When the name of this celebrated island is written with the final e, itis intended to 
preserve the Italian pronunciation of the word, which requires that every letter be 
sounded. 

(f) The last Doge of Venice expired in the moment of yielding to the Austrian Commis- 
sioners, according to the provisions of the treaty of Campo Formio, the insignia of his 
office, the last badge of Venetian liberty. 

(g) That part of the Alps in which the Brenta rises is called Chiarentana; and when 
its snows begin to melt, that river is so greatly swollen as to require the construction of 
artificial banks and mounds, to preserve the country, on its shores, 

“ As the Flemings, rear 

Their mound *twirt Ghent and Bruges, to chase back 
The ocean, fearing his tumultuous tide, 

That drives toward them ; or the Paduans, theirs 
Along the Brenta, to defend their towns 

And castles, ere the genial warmth be felt 

On Chiarentana’s top.’—Cargy’s Trans. Dants. 
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A SKETCH OF THE DRUIDS AND OTHER 
PRETENDERS TO WISDOM. 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 


The magicians and astrologers, and all the train of the east, 
were not the only people who pretended to exalted wisdom, and to 
the possession of wonderful knowledge. 'The Gauls and the Britons, 
and, in fact, ali the Celtic nations, had their magicians also. The 
druids were more remarkable than the wise men of the east. We 
have some very accurate notices of them, particularly from Julius 
Cesar, on his return from Britain. The druids took their name 
from the methods, or rather from the place of their worship, under 
the large oaks, in the open air; their temples were roofed only by 
the heavens; and the worshippers were surrounded, or circum- 
scribed, by a rude, rough, low wall. Their worship was dark, 
figurative, and enigmatical. It was a jumble of astronomy, astro- 
logy, medicine, and mathematics ; in a word, all they knew, and all 
they pretended to know, or believe, was wrapped up in their sacred 
rites. 

The druids were divided into several orders, namely ; the Va- 
cerri, who were the priests, and dealt in all the sacrifices, incanta- 
tions, and matters of religion. ‘Their rites are described as being 
awful indeed. They not only sacrificed animals, as many other 
nations did, but they went further; and, in cases of great public 
calamity, made offerings of human beings, selected for the purpose. 
To appease an offended deity, according to their creed, human 
blood must flow; but in this they were not alone. Many nations, 
bordering on Palestine, were guilty of these “ damned rites.”. The 
mistletoe, a parasitical plant, that, in their climate, is an ever- 
green, was held most sacred by them. It generally springs from 
the crevices of the-bark of the oak, some way up the tree, among 
the branches, where the bark is more loose than on the lower part 
of the body of the tree. This plant is not found in the oaks of our 
immediate region ; but it is seen, by those who visit Mount Vernon, 
hanging on the trees that overshadow the sacred relics of Washing- 
ton, an emblem of a fame that can never die. ‘The mistletoe is 
there sometimes plucked by purer hands than those of the blood- 
stained druids—by those of patriots—as a remembrancer of the 
place, and of the unfading laurels of the father of his country. 
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The second order was composed of the Bards; they were the 
historical and genealogical poets of Gaul and Britain. . These were 
the Magi and Sophi of these countries ; all the learning of their 
nation was found among them. ‘They were astronomers and as- 
trologers ; and the orators, who spoke to the people on every great 
event. ‘To them also was confided the healing art. ‘Their name 
is retained in our language to the present day, and will probably 
forever remain in it. From these bards, came all those Welch ge- 
nealogies, which are so minute and extended, and of which the 
Welch are so proud, down to the present day. 

The Lubages formed a third order. ‘These were soothsayers, 
who probably did what the others told them to do. And the 
Simnothei were those who were tutors to the young initiates. 

The women had a share in these druidical rites. ‘The first class 
of them resembled the vestal virgins at Rome, and seemed to have 
the same vow of virginity, and the same influence among the 
people. Their number was small. The second class of the 
women were married, but were devotees, who were often from 
home whole seasons together. 

The third class were female servants ; and from these came the 
weird-sisters, and the whole tribe of our vulgar witches; and the 
word witch was indiscriminately used, both for themselves and 
husbands. ‘These were spared, when the Romans made such 
havoc among the other classes, as being too contemptible for a 
conqueror’s sword. 'They were not sought for, when Edward cut 
off the few remaining bards that the Romans and the Saxons and 
the Danes had spared. 

Many traditions of the Druids have come down to us ; and there 
are societies of those who call themselves druids, at this day. 
The association is for poetical, social, and kind purposes, and quite 
harmless. The initiation brings together many of the rites once 
practised among the bards. And one of the arts they inculcate 
and require is improvisatori poetry. If the ceremonies of the 
druids who now exist, are of modern invention, he must have been 
a learned man who invented them. 

The order of the House of Wisdom, was another body that 
laid claim to great mysteries. This body of wise men was 
established at Grand Cairo, in the reign of the sixth Caliph of 
the Fatemite race. History informs us that it was once the largest 
school in the world; having had at one time fourteen thousand 
scholars. ‘They lived in the midst of emulation, and in a blaze of 
genius. The Caliph lavished on them half his revenue. The robes 
they assumed have come down tous. The black gown and the 
professor’s cap are among them. ‘This body came nearer to our 
forms and divisions of the faculties, than that of any former body ; 
or, to speak more correctly, we have taken more from them than 
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from others. In this school, mixed with other sealed there were 
taught the occult sciences—astrology, palmistry, and ‘divinations, 
by mystic characters, and the combination of figures of their own 
invention. The most chastened and sober Egyptian or Arabian 
imagination, under literary and scientific excitement, was but little 
short of the paroxysm of the Pythia, and the boldest of them pushed 
themselves into the world-unknown, with a species of harmless, 
but fearless insanity. ‘Their poetry, with true Eastern splendor, 
had a most metaphysical cast. ‘They spoke of things that were 
not, except in their imagination, as things existing. They brought 
their paradise to earth, and carried this world to paradise. The 
gods and demi-gods of their masters, the Greeks, were all reason- 
ing beings; but these followers of the prophet made their chil- 
dren of earth, or heaven ; continually acting under the full force of 
inspiration, according to their power of bearing it. In process of 
time, this house of ‘wisdom became dilapidated ; and a branch of 
this society severed from the original stock, fled to the moun- 
tains, and set up for themselves. ‘They pretended to have among 
them the elixir of life; and their founder, Hassan Ben Sabah, was 
supposed to have drank it, and to have lived for ages. He was 
called the old man of the mountains. His order was called Assas- 
sins. ‘The term, in that day, carried with it a different meaning 
from what it now does. It has been corrupted, as the words knave, 
tyrant, villain, bucanier, and many others, have been. Deeds, 
have given new signification to these words ; so did the deeds of 
the assassins. Some remains of this order are supposed now to be 
in existence. Many intelligent travellers, at least, think so. All 
that remains of the house of wisdom at Grand Cairo, is a huge 
mosque, with many surrounding buildings, in which there is now 
kept a small and wretched school. 

The descendants of the assassins are in every society, but are 
hunted down by the hue and cry of the virtuous in all communi- 
ties ; and when taken, are branded or destroyed for their deeds of 
blood; while the sons of the house of wisdom, like the pure 
streams of waters from our mountains, are too numerous to be dis- 
tinguished or properly valued. ‘There are other assassins than 
those who deal in blood—assassins of reputation—the most dan- 
gerous, because the most difficult to reach, or to destroy. These 
prowl through the land; are found in the high- -ways, and by-ways 
of life; and, with a dagger-tongue, leave an incurable wound with 
every stab. The moral world is more overrun with monsters than 
the natural. The gibbet is for those who destroy life ; but what 
scaffold of infamy is there for those who destroy reputation 2 ’ To 
accept the cold and unmeaning apology of a slanderer, for the in- 
jury he has done, is like taking the saliva of a mad dog, venom, and 
froth and all, to cure the wound he has inflicted with his teeth. 
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There was, or, perhaps, there is, another society which we ought 
to mention, in connexion with those already named. I mean the 
Rosicrucian, or Brothers of the Rosy Cross. It was supposed to 
have existed in Germany, in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. At the head of it, soon after it was founded, was Rosencrux, 
a learned man, who died, in a good old age, in the year 1484. 
The Rosicrucians were not much known in his time; for one of 
their principles was to keep themselves invisible. In the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, some of the learned Germans revi- 
ved the society. They were alchymists, and astrologers, and pre- 
tended to know all the secrets of nature and grace. ‘They held 
that dew was a great chemical power in nature, and they there- 
fore took the title F. R.C. Fratris roris cocti, or brothers of 
exalted dew ; like many other titles, excessively unmeaning. ‘The 
called themselves zllumines, or tlluminati, because all knowledge 
was, from their account, with them. I have no doubt that they did 
exist as a body. ‘They assumed much, and their enemies gave 
them credit for still greater pretensions. ‘Their first object was, 
probably, to enlighten mankind in their own way. ‘The ignorance 
of the catholics, united with the intolerant spirit exhibited by the 
dignitaries of the church, at that time, made all the liberal mind- 
ed associate, for the purpose of breaking down bigotry and tyranny. 

It is thought that Calvin was among the brothers, and that he bore 
their coat of arms; but, if he was, he knew how to attack the er- 
rors of the church, without destroying the faith of man. He threw 
illumination into the cells of the Vatican, where reason had faintly 
shone before, and lit up the lamp of God in the dark shrine of the 
cloister, without crumbling all the building to the dust. The illu- 
minati have been defended from any but good and pure motives, 
by several able pens; nor do I mean to condemn those of the 
old school. ‘The new were a spurious breed—I mean those who 
figured at the commencement of the French Revolution. They 
assumed a name they had no claim to, and promulgated their spu- 
rious doctrines for those of their betters. The illuminati are now 
harmless, at least as far as we know them, in this country; and 
have no object in view, but that of enlightening mankind by the 
means of education. 

The Carbonari is a society of modern growth, but one that has 
made some noise in the world. Its precise origin is not known. 
It is said by some writers, to have been founded by the late king of 
Naples, to embody the first talents in his cause : but when he found 
that the sentiments of the majority were too liberal for him, he 
suppressed it. But, from my knowledge of its constituent princi- 
ples, I fully believe that. it had an earlier growth than the one as- 
cribed to it ; although it might have been used by the king of Naples 
for particular purposes. It is full of taste and refinement. There 
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is nothing ignorant and vulgar about its constitution; nor, in this 
country, has it ever been used for improper purposes. It is too 
full of the best days of the republics, to have ever been used by a 
king of Naples, if he had known all things in and about it. It has 
a humble name, a coal-man ; but those in the slightest degree ac- 
quainted with the names given to societies, are not to be told, 
that oftentimes their very names are matter of disguise, or have two 
meanings. It is thought that by this term carbonari, is only meant 
a living coal of patriotism, that shall forever be kept burning on 
the altar of liberty. The interior arrangement of this society is 
full of genius and taste, and well fitted for the polished Italians ; 
but in an age of revolutions all secret associations are suspected, 
and generally traduced. This order was brought into this country 
from seven to ten years ago, and planted in this city and in Boston; 
but, in all probability, does not flourish much, as no great need of 
it can be proved to exist here. It was introduced by gentlemen, 
and those they brought within their pale, were men of intelligence 
and character. It requires too much learning and labour to keep 
it up with spirit, but it was founded with too much talent to 
expire in a short time. 


THE BRIDE. 


Those who recollect the affecting tale of the Broken Heart, in Irving’s Sketch 
Book, will be able to appreciate the touching beauty of the following lines. 
Were we at liberty to disclose the name of the highly gifted author, though it 
could not give additional sweetness to her poetry, it would, to those who know 
her, be adding another and a deeper charm to the many attractions which 
she displays in the circle she adorns. 


They brought me to another land, 
Across the ocean wide, 

To dwell with strangers, and to be 
A young and happy bride. 

They called me beautiful and fair; 
But yet I know mine eye 

Hath lost the brightness that it had 
Beneath my own sweet sky. 


They wreathed too, in my shining hair, 
The jewels of their race: 

I could but weep to see how ill 

They suited with my face. 
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Alas! upon my altered brow, 
Their garlands flash in vain ; 
My cheek is now too pale to take 

The tint of joy again. 
I tread their fairy halls at night, 
And all have smiles for me ; 

I meet with thrilling looks that make 
Me dream of home and thee. 
How beautiful are all things here ; 

How wonderful and bright : 
The very stars appear to shed 
A softer newer light. 


But yet I feel, my heart would give 
Them all for one sweet flower, 
Pluck’d from the valleys, where my feet 
First trod in childhood’s hour ; 
Where I beheld the ocean flow 
So proudly by the shore ; 
And saw the moonlight stream upon— 
What I shall see no more. 


I lov’d, upon the dark green rock, 
To take my lonely seat ; 

And watch the heaving billows throw 
The sea weeds at my feet: 

To meet the summer wind, and hear 

_ Its murmurs in the trees ; 

And think thy voice was whispering me, 
With every passing breeze. 


Yet sometimes, in my dreams, I view 
High ruins, lone and dark; 

And sometimes I am on the sea 
Within my own lov’d bark, 

And softly then we float along, 
Beneath the twilight star— 

Once more I see the sky I love, 
My own dear home afar 

Once more ,gwine around my brow, 
The little flowers so pale, 

Once more I think my mother’s voice 
Comes sighing on the gale : 

And then there is a wild sweet joy, 
That thrills me in my dreams ; 

Flinging its radiance on my heart, 
Like sunset’s golden beams. 
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PARABLES. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER 


The most happy and successful method of illustrating truth, . 
that adopted eighteen centuries ago by “Jesus of Nazareth,” i 
his relation of imaginary instances, accommodated to the na in 
which they were spoken, and the feelings of those who heard 
them. ‘The parabolic style has been always admired. It steals 
irresistibly into the sanctuary of the soul—it instructs without 
offending—admonishes the pride, without ridiculing the honest 
feelings of human nature, and gives man a just estimation of his 
own character, by charming away those prejudices, under the 
influence of which he generally views it, and placing its weak- 
nesses and its virtues in strong and overwhelming contrast. 

The inimitable productions of Krummacher have obtained in 
Germany, an eminent and deserved popularity. He stands high 
among the class of authors to which he belongs, and his writings 
are so chaste, and his illustrations of truth so forcible and con- 
vincing, that the reader is conducted irresistibly along through a 
world of intellect ; and he follows his guide with a degree of plea- 
sure, seldom experienced i in the perusal of a book, whose object is 
to condemn the favorite passions and pursuits of man, in as far as 
they are inconsistent with the decisions of reason, and the strictest 
principles of virtue. 

We have accompanied the author in all his thoughts. We have 
touched the clouds from the top of Lebanon—we have listened to 
the roar of the contending elements of nature—we have walked 
along the banks of many an imaginary stream—and we have 
plucked the humble violet blooming in shade and retirement. We 
could live forever in a region of thought like this, pitying the many 
weaknesses, and applauding the occasional virtues of the human 
heart ; and at times elevated above the obyects of sense, into the 
atmosphere of a spiritual world. This may be called enthusiasm, 
but it is the enthusiasm of honest admiration. 

The American reader may not be so captivated as the German : 
it is impossible that he should be. The English language is by no 
means so rich in expression. 

Care has been taken, however, to preserve, as far as possible, the 
spirit and simplicity of the original; and, it is believed, in most 
instances, with success. 
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NO. I-—-THE DEFENCE 


When nature had formed, with her all-creating breath, the love- 
liest of flowers, the rose, the spirit of the rose-bush thus addressed 
the flower-angel, Will you not give to the gentle plant a defence, 
which will protect it against injury and insult? And yet nature 
has given the thorn-bush large and pointed thorns. 

The thorn-bush, answered the angel, does not belong to the 
noble, but is ranked low in the kingdom of creation. Its office is 
to defend the slender plants from the irrational brute, and for this 
purpose nature has given it the pointed thorns. But your wish 
shall be gratified ! 

He spake, and surrounded the rose-bush with tender thorns. 
Then the spirit of the rose-bush said, Why these weak weapons ? 
They will not shelter the beautiful flower. 

The angel of the flowers answered him, They shall only keep 
off the hand of the inconsiderate child! Resistance will be a 
strong allurement to the offender. ‘That which is holy and beau- 
tiful has its defence within itself, therefore nature has given the 
rose the most tender weapon, which admonishes, but does not 
wound. For the tender only unites with the beautiful. 

Thus innocence possesses modesty and retirement. 





NO. Il.——-THE ELDER-BRANCH. 


A hunter was wandering along over the fields with his son, and 
a deep brook flowed between them. The boy wished to go over 
to his father, but was unable, for the brook was very wide. Im- 
mediately he cut a branch from a bush, placed it in the brook, 
leaned fearlessly upon it, and with all his force gave a sudden 
spring. But behold! it was the branch of an elder-tree, and as the 
boy was swinging over the brook, the staff broke in the middle, he 
fell into deep water, a splash was heard, and, the tide closed 
over him. 

A shepherd saw what had happened, from a distance, and, rais- 
ing an alarm, ran toward the brook. But the boy blew the water 
from him, and swam, laughing, to the shore. 

Then the shepherd said to the hunter, It appears that your son 
has been well instructed, but one thing you have forgotten. Why 
have you not taught him to examine within,befere he opens his 
heart to confidence? Had he discovered thé.weak pith that was 
concealed, he would not have trusted the deceiving bark ! 

Friend, answered the, hunter, I have sharpened his eye, and 
improved his strength, and I can now trust.jim to experience. 
Time must teach him to‘be suspicious. Bit hé will persevere in 
the discovery, for his eye is clear, and his strength is practised. 

13 
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NO. III.-~ZSOP. 


/Esop, the inimitable author of many pleasing stories of animals 
and plants, was shamefully treated by his cruel master, and driven 
out of the city into the wilderness. O, unfortunate man! cried 
one of his teHow slaves, as he departed. Unfortunate? said 
#isop, why more so than yourself? What happiness and joy can 
you find in the desert? asked the slave. 

Contentment ! answered he, and they thrust him out. 





After a few days, some of his former associates went into the 
wilderness for the purpose of interring his remains: for they 
thought he would have certainly put an end to his w eary life. But 
ZEsop sat contentedly under a tree. They were astonished at this, 
and told him why they had come. Then he smiled, and relate d 
to them the story of the wood-cutter and death. But one of them 
asked, What pareaen the perplexed and weary wood-cutter from 
following death? Adsop answered The sweetness of life, and the 
brawny appearance of his hand ? 


Another of the company advanced and said, sop, we are justly 
amazed at your serenity and cheerfulness of mind. Nature denics 
you every thing that can yield happiness to man: your body is 
feeble, and you are scarcely able to breathe the air in peace; you 
are deformed, people make sport as soon as they behold you, and 
will not suffer you to move about them even in the character of a 
slave ; and now inthis uninhabited spot, what recompense can the 
Gods give you ? 

ZEsop answered, A part of their divine nature! They teach me 
the language of the beasts, and grant me the power of permitting 
them to speak. 





You think well of your wisdom, said another, and seem to assert 
that nature makes amends in one respect for what is wanting in 
another. Then the fool must surely escape from himself, or curse 
an unjust nature, if he casts a single glance within. 

He only views himself, added Esop, externally, and within he 
has to welcome, as a recompense, that deceiving offspring of folly— 
self-conceit. 





In astonishment they prepared to leave the cheerful sage. But 
before they separated from him, they inquired, Do you intend to 
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bury your life in this wilderness, and the treasures of your united 
wisdom and experience? sop answered, At night I will depart, 
and set out for that place where the pete e stand most in need of 
truth and wisdom! And where is that! said one. He replied, 
Where there are the greatest number of priests, temples, and 
altars! And he went toward Delphi. 


But he had not been long at Delphi, when the priests excited a 
great persecution against him, because he spake the truth freely. 
And they charged him with sacrilege, and cast him in a dark prison. 
But even here he was so calm and happy, that the gaoler was asto- 
nished, and asked him, What is there in the world that preserves 
your serenity in this gloomy cell ? 

A&sop answered, Satisfaction with myself. 


And the priests conducted him from the prison to hurl him from 
the top of.a rock. But he went to meet his fate with a serene 
countenance. ‘Then one of the ore asked him, What fills you 
with such strength, that even before the face of death you do not 
lose your courage and cheerfulness of mind ? 

Esop answered, the consciousness of innocence, and my tran- 
sitory life. 

And herewith they threw him from the rock,’ and his ‘spirit 
departed. 


NO. IV.—-THE APPLE. 


There lived a rich man at the court of king Herod. He was 
lord chamberlain, and clothed himself in purple and costly linen, 
and lived every day in magnificence and joy. ‘Then there came 
to him, from a distant country, a friend of his youth, whom he had 
not seen in many years. And to honor him, the chamberlain made a 
great feast, and invited all his friends. There stood on the table 
a great variety of excellent viands, in gold and silver dishes, and 
costly vessels with ointment, together with wine of every kind. 
And the rich man sat at the head of the table, and was hospitable 
to all; and his friend who had come from a distant country, was 
at his right hand. And they ate and drank and were satisfied. 

Then the stranger addressed the chamberlain of the king : Such 
splendor and magnificence as your house contains is not to be 
found in my country, far and wide! And he spoke highly of his 
magnificence, and pronounced him the happiest of men. 

But the rich man, the king’s chamberlain, selected an apple from 
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a golden dish. ‘The apple was large and beautiful, and its color 
was red, approaching purple. And he took the apple, and said, 
This apple has rested on gold, and its form is very beautiful! and 
he reached it to the stranger, and friend of his youth. And the 
friend cut the apple, and behold, in its middle was a worm! Then 
the stranger cast his eyes on the chamberlain: but the lord 
chamberlain looked upon the ground and sighed. 


—_-—- 


NO. V.——-THE GEM. 


A rough gem lay hidden in the dust for years, among many 
ordinary stones of no value. It was walked over, or trodden 
under foot, without being noticed. Its splendor was concealed 
from the eye of the traveller. For the beautiful does not obtrude, 
but appears in simplicity. 





NO. VI.——-THE ROSE-BUD. 


A youth stood before a rose-bush full of buds and blooming 
roses. With busy cheerfulness he examined first one flower, then 
another; now a beautiful leaf, then a bud. The father listened at 
a distance. He stood in a shady bower, and with inward love, 
and peculiar sensations, he fixed his eyes on the beloved of his 
heart. Does it not seem, said he to himself, as if a divine pro- 
phetic voice addressed me from the rose-bush, which presents 
before me, in its buds and blossoms, the image of a father’s future 
joy? Or why does the child appear to me so charmingly beauti- 
ful and dear whilst standing before the blooming bush ? 





Thus spake the father. But the youth did not become weary 
of beholding and wondering. ‘The admiration of the beautiful 
awakens a sense of what is true. He wished to discover in what 
manner the bud transformed itself intothe rose. He folded his arms 
and looked steadily at the bud. ‘The father smiled. Thus may 
higher beings smile, when they see the philosopher looking fixedly 
at a star, or examining the internal construction of a glow-worm. 





The boy soon discovered that all his efforts were fruitless. He 
now plucked a bud, broke it open, and viewed it with great atten- 
tion. Then the father approached. 

On what do you meditate so earnestly, my son? asked he. O, 
father, said the boy, I should like to know how it is that the bud 
becomes a rose, and for this reason I have culled and separated it. 
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But I only see a few small uncomely leaves, full of folds and 
wrinkles. I wish I had let it alone! 

You have done no harm, my son, replied the father, nature has 
— an abundance. She not only administers to our wants, 

ut also to our happiness and our desires. You have learnt but 

little, to know that it is not easy to discover her mysteries. 

But the discovery, that nature is mysterious, has not advanced 
me at all in knowledge, said the boy. © 

What of that? answered the father. You can congratulate your- 
self on uprishtness of purpose. A good design possesses value 
in itself. The result does not always depend upon man. And if 
this be successful, a good intention is always the best. 


After a pause, the boy said, with an unassuming thirst after 
knowledge, Dear father, tell me then, how the bud forms itself 
into a flower ? 

To this the father replied, My son, I can tell you the process in 
these words: the bud increases in size, in beauty, and graceful- 
ness, until it becomes perfect. Of every other circumstance I 
know as little as you! 

Nature gives us finished beauty ; but she conceals the hand with 
which she brings it forth and presents it. 


ee 


Then the boy again took up the bud which he had broken off, 
and said to his Lahew, If the bud can make itself so beautiful, more 
beautiful than any thing that man can form, why does it not pro- 
tect itself from the tender fingers of a child? How happens it, 
that it accomplishes so much, and yet so little? Does it then, 
indeed form itself, William? asked the father, and regarded the 
boy with friendly earnestness. 

O true, answered the boy, the flowers have a mother and a father, 
like myself, who feed, nourish, and protect them : 

A father with us! answered the parent, calmly, but we see him 
not, we only perceive his power, and his love in us and around us! 





Thus he spake. Then the feelings of the boy were changed. 
For his father had plated a jewel in his heart. 

And from this moment he regarded the rose-bush, and the flower 
of the field, as affectionate brethren, and grew in stature, wisdom, 
and gracefulness. But the father treasured the words of the youth 
in his heart, and told them to the tender mother of the boy. 

How nearly related, said the mother, is the sublimity of truth 
to innocent simplicity ! 
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~The Light Balloon. 


THE LIGHT BALLOON. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Spirits that dwell in the world of air! 
Your voices and viewless harps attune, 
To bid me hail! as I enter there! 
I’m coming! I’m coming! the light balloon ! 


Ye that have flown to seek me here, 
Spread your gentle and buoyant wings, 
To waft me off, till I mount, and clear 
From the sight and the sound of earthly things! 


Now, the mark of a thousand eyes, 

But soon to fade from the mortal view— 
Away ! away! to the shining skies, 

I, like a spirit, am speeding, too. 


Ye who stand on yon rolling ball, 
The shadowy earth, the clouds will soon 
Lie between us, and hide you all, 
Like an ocean of waves, from the light balloon ! 


Yonder sable, vapory mass, 

So big with the bolt that would strike me through, 
I shall approach, elude, and pass ; 

And glide up, up, to the pure, bright blue. 


My master s trusty and airy boat, 
Gallantly trimmed, my coarse I keep ; 
Without a billow beneath, I float, 
A lonely sail, on the boundless deep. 


The sun! the sun is my polar star; 

T traverse a sea that has ne’er been crossed ! 
The earth is gone! I have left it far 

Behind, as a speck, in the distance lost. 


Above the walks, and the tribes of men ! 
Beyond the traces of human power ! 

Out of the reach of the mortal ken! 
Tis a perilous, strange, momentous hour! 


Now, my maker, I have thee here! 
Pray to thine own, for the needed boon 
Of Tis breath to waft, and His hand to steer, 
To a peaceful haven, thy light balloon! 





Phrenology. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 


We are sorry to select for animadversion, an article on this sub- 
ject, from the last number of the North American Review, a 
periodical, for the general character of which we entertain an en- 
tire respect. ‘The review in question has been pronounced by the 
papers fair and manly; a view of the article, which we hope to 
disprove. We admit that it bears a sceming of candor; but under 
this is concealed a bigotry and dogmatism, which strike us as 
alike bitter, arrogant, and sophistical. We deem the article in ques- 
tion in many respects exceptionable, and of bad tendency. We have 
not space, nor is this the place for a sustained analysis of it. We 
shall limit ourselves, therefore, to a word in reply to each of the 
leading positions of the reviewer. 

He finds much fault with the mystification of the writings on 
phrenology; and, as Longinus grows sublime, while writing on sub- 
limity, the reviewer becomes periphrastic, verbose, and obscure; 
wrapping up his ideas, to our poor intellect, almost in Egyptian 


fog and darkness. For the ps of this assertion, as we have not 


room for quotation, we refer the reader to the article; to us one of the 
most nebulous and obscure we ever read. We are not sure that we 
have always found his ideas amidst the smoke and confusion of his 
verbiage; but we have honestly striven to do it. Even his two fun- 
damental propositions, which ought, one would think, to be clear, if 
any thing in his article were so, and which, as he supposes, cover 
the whole ground of phrenology, are so diffuse, involved, and mysti- 
fied, that, in interpreting and reducing them to intelligible propor- 
tions, we may have mistaken his meaning. But we believe he means 
to lay down the two following positions: 1. The human brain con- 
sists of separate portions of a conical character! 2. The liability 
to mental affection is in proportion to the relative development of 
these portions. 

Wesay nothing of conical character, as a mathematical figure can 
hardly have a character ; nor of the absurd phraseology of liability 
to mental affection: though in this connexion, and from a de- 
claimer, ex cathedra, against mystification, rather ridiculous modes 
of expression ; we say nothing of the sneering, the attempted wit, 
and real dogmatism of the article, as these have no bearing upon 
the relevant matter in discussion. We come at once to the two posi- 
tions on which he founds his argument. In the very threshold, 
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we remark the common dexterity of a sophist. He creates a 
ridiculous monster, having no existence but in his own brain, 
calls it phrenology, and then mercilessly scalps it with his dissect- 
ing tomahawk ; and lo! it isdone for poor phrenology. ‘This has 
been the favorite mode of religious disputants, in all times, to give 
their own odious view of the opinions of their antagonists, that 
they might easily confute them, and render them hateful. 

What the writer in question calls phrenology, and considers as 
covering the whole ground, we view as scarcely part, or parcel, of 
the science, and as only furnishing a single argument in its favor 
from anatomy. It seems to us of little importance to the science, 
whether the brain is cone-shaped, or quadrangular; whether it is 
white, brown, or gray, in color ; or whether we can exactly define 
the boundaries of the phrenological provinces, or not. ‘The great 
doctrines will remain unaffected by the admission, or denial of any 
of these suppositions. Yet we are astonished that the reviewer 
pretends not to know that any phrenologist has even attempted to 
define the boundaries of the phrenological provinces. We do not 
say that any one has done it in unanswerable demonstrations. But, 
certainly, he cannot but have seen phrenological casts of skulls, 
on which these provinces have been figured. He cannot but 
know, that they are all numbered, and their positions assigned. 
What then becomes of his candor, when he pretends not to know 
that any such effort has even been attempted? It is very true, 
that they who have dissected the brain, with the expectation of 
seeing reason at work in one province, and imagination in another, 
have been unfortunately disappointed; as they might naturally 
have predicted, when they commenced with the assumption, that 
these mental processes are, in their nature, invisible. On no other 
ground than that these mental acts might be the subjects of vision, 
could our anatomist expect to settle, by his compasses or dissect- 
ing knife, where the province of one of these empires commenced, 
and the other terminated, in the brain. After all the anatomical 
arguments of Gall and Spurzheim, to prove that the organ of 
number occupies one position in the brain, and that of combativeness 
another, our reviewer will readily be believed, when he affirms, that 
neither he, nor any other anatomist, has ever seen these faculties at 
work in their separate provinces. Suppose we, who assume to 
know nothing about medicine, or anatomy, should choose to affirm 
that bile is not secreted by the liver; will any learned professor 
show us the process, actually and visibly going on, by morbid 
anatomy ? Is he not obliged to prove it, unquestionable as it is, 
by inference and analogy ? 

For ourselves, we have no doubt, that Gall, Spurzheim, and 
others, have demonstrated, anatomically, that the brain is a com- 
plex combination of organs. But we have never relied on the ana- 
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tomical arguments for phrenology. Our convictions would remain 
the same, whatever should be proved to be the figure and color of 
the brain; and whether it be visibly divided into compartments, 
or not. We do not go to Gall, Spurzheim, or Combe, for the 
proofs. We can even withstand the witty German adage against 
the doctrine, that what of it is true is not new; and what 
is new is nottrue. We will not contend that phrenology is a mo- 
dern discovery, for we do not believe it such. We are confident 
that all thmking men have been substantially phrenologists, since 
the creation. The ancients certainly were, because all the busts 
and heads of their great men, the Homers, the Socrates, and 
the Ciceros; the effigies of Plutarch, are all admirable phrenological 
specimens, and, whether they are likenesses or not, prove to us 
that they understood that all men, intellectually great, had heads 
of a certain form, indicating their beau ideal of a head finely de- 
veloped for thinking. We are just as confident that a promiscuous 
American congregation would expect little from an orator, that 
they should see mounting the rostrum with the cranium of a New- 
Zealander, or a Congo black on his shoulders. We all read alike 
the labelling of intellect, or the want of it, with which providence 
has kindly marked its human samples. 

We have no disposition to contend for phrenological extrava- 
gances. We do no more love to see phrenologists, than philosophers 
of any other school, on hobbies. That disciples of this school 
have uttered extravagant and untenable positions, we have no 
doubt; and we would be glad that there were not fools in other 
schools, as well as this. We can hardly believe that any sensible 
man has pretended to be conscious that he has, at the same time, 
poetized with one portion of his brain, and philosophized with 
the other, any more than to be conscious that his liver was secret- 
ing bile, while another organ was elaborating another fluid of life. 
Neither do we believe, that a man, to whom God has utterly de- 
nied wit, has become truly witty, while discussing phrenological 
bumps. Men have not been extravagant and silly in the school 
of phrenology alone. But we consider it unfair, to seize the absur- 
dities of religious professors, and denounce them as the positions of 
religion itself. In the same manner, an ignorant and bigoted anti- 
phrenologist can dress out a monster of his own fancy, call it phre- 
nology, and easily render it alike odious and ridiculous. Such is 
the goblin of the reviewer’s creation, before us. He can dissect 
his Caliban, we doubt not, and find it perfectly homogeneous and 
uncompounded. 

But while we disclaim his monster, as phrenology, and admit 
that it has done nothing for medicine or morals, we are bound to 
show, in a word, what we consider phrenology to be, and what, 
we trust, it will be able to accomplish for our species. 

14 
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1. We think, with the brain. 2. The brain is a complex organ. 
These two positions, and their necessary inferences, in our view, 
cover the whole ground of phrenology. The shape and color of 
this complex organ ; the boundaries of its several divisions; the 
protuberances which their development creates on the parietal 
surface of the cranium, and even the position, that the strength of 
the organ is proportioned to its size, are all to us incidental and 
unimportant circumstances in the science. Admit the two posi- 
tions which we have advanced, and all the important consequences, 
for which phrenology contends, will follow: 1. That we think, 
with the brain, we will adduce no other argument to prove, than 
that we believe it matter of universal consciousness. We know 
not that any will be disposed to question the position; and with 
those who would, we have neither time, nor space, nor incli- 
nation for dispute. ‘True, the language of poetry universally 
assigns the seat of the affections to the heart; but for truth, they 
might as well be assigned to the liver, or pancreas. They are 
undoubtedly elaborated where the intellectual functions are per- 
formed. 

The real question, the argumentum crucis, between the old 
school ef metaphysics, and the new school of phrenology, is this. 
Is the brain a homogeneous and simple organ, every part of which 
concurs to the production of every sensation, thought, and affec- 
tion; or is it a complex organ, composed of as many simple 
organs, as there are distinct sensations, distinct powers of the 
intellect, and distinct affections, each performing its own func- 
tions, as incapable of interchanging with any other, as the heart 
with the liver, or lungs? Phrenology, as we understand it, 
affirms the latter ; and it seems to us, the grand difference between 
the old and new school. ‘The doctrine, that size gives strength 
and craniological development, are natural sequences. 

Why do we believe that the brain is a complex organ, and that 
each specific mental act and affection has its appropriate organ ? 
Though we have no space for the thousand reasons that offer to 
our thoughts, we can indicate some few of them. Is it probable, 
from analogy, that every function necessary to physical life, should 
have its specific organ, and that the nobler acts of the soul should 
all be the result of one uniform and simple organ? Is it proba- 
ble that vision, and wrath, and mathematical calculation should all 
be going on at the same moment, in the same brain, and elaborated 
by the same uniform organ? thus, blowing, if we may so say, hot, 
cold, moist, and dry, with the same breath. We believe the 
soul to be spiritual, and immaterial, and that it acts by, with, or 
through the instrumentality of the brain; and we see no reason 
why phrenologists should be materialists, more than the disciples 
of any other school. But we pretermit any inquiry, touching these 
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opinions, because phrenology proper has nothing to do with them. 
Suns one is aware that the nerves of vision, hearing, smell, and 
the other senses, terminate in the brain, each enabling it to per- 
form the specific functions of its own sense, and of no other. 
When these nerves are severed from the brain, the function sub- 
served by the several nerves, is completely destroyed. Could it 
be so, if the whole brain concurred to vision, hearing, and smell ? 
Can there be any doubt that these functions are performed by par- 
ticular portions of the brain ; and that the hearing part can only 
hear, and the seeing organ only see? If the five senses have 
each its particular organ in the brain, which can interchange with 
no other, why not all the intellectual functions, as well as those of 
sensation ? 

The admission of this hypothesis beautifully explains all the 
phenomena of sensation, thought, and the affections. For example, 
in dreaming, admit that one organ sleeps, while the others are 
awake, and we should expect just those phenomena of intense 
action of some parts of the intellect, and the incongruous want of 
action in the other parts, which render dreaming consciousness 
so different from that of wakefulness. The position of the organs 
of some of the propensities, is so well ascertained, and so gene- 
rally admitted, that we can hardly conceive any doubt to exist. If 
the organs of the senses, and propensities, have their appropriate 
position, can any one doubt that all the specific intellectual faculties 
have alsotheirs. If the brain be not a complex organ, how can we 
explain the well-known fact, that we can exercise one faculty, 
for example, that of music, until it is fatigued, and relieve it by 
instantly resorting to the study of mathematics ; in short, that we 
can, at any time, allay mental fatigue, by varying the intellectual 
function. These phenomena are perfectly simple, on fhe admis- 
sion that the brain is a combination of organs. 

But we may not go into the argument in detail. Who does not 
know that he can strengthen any of the intellectual functions by 
use ? Who does not believe that this strengthening consists in 
enlarging the organs? And who does not believe, that the en- 
larging them will cause a proportional enlargement of that portion 
of the cranium, under which they are situated? We have not a 
doubt that these facts have been the teaching of common sense to 
the men of all ages and countries, who have been phrenologists, 
without being aware of it. Who doubts, when he sees an idiot ? 
The common solution is, that we discriminate by the physiognomy. 
Not so. Itis an unconscious adoption of the important phreno- 
logical doctrine, that nature has labelled all her human productions 
with something like their value, in the great. window of the soul, 
the forehead. We discern a prodigious variety of character. All 
admit, that we think with the head. Pass your hand over this 
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head, and you find the surface of the cranium as diversified as the 
lines of the countenance. Who can entertain any real doubt that 
these diversities of surface are, in some way, connected with 
diversity of character. Contemplate the heads of the great men 
of all ages and countries. Are not the marks of their great- 
ness visibly impressed there? But we forbear, and leave those 
who doubt whether a New-Zealand and an African head is not as 
well constructed for thinking, as that of a Homer, Newton, or 
Laplace, to find the home of the soul by the dissecting knife, and 
to believe that one head is just as good and handsome as another. 
Against one point, in the review in question, we raise a more in- 
dignant strain. Feeling himself weak in reasons, he attempts to 
raise a hue and cry against phrenology, by putting it under the ban 
of religion, and representing it as ancient epicurism revived, and 
naturally leading to the doctrines of Voltaire and Thomas 
Paine. And this, say the papers, is fair and manly. What 
fair and manly mind will say, that phrenology has more ten- 
dency to infidelity, than any other doctrine of philosophy? If 
phrenology has any bearing, in a religious direction, it must be 
toward piety, because the disciple believes that religion is an in- 
nate and integral constituent of our nature. Not to name its host 
of ardent Christian disciples, we find such men as Chalmers and 
Combe enrolled in the ranks of the science in question. Names 
have little to do with truth. But our reviewers sneer at phrenolo- 
gists, as if all Lilliputians. Certainly, none would think of name- 
ing Combe and Chalmers, beside the Goliath of Gath, that we find 
in our reviewer ; though a modest man will feel in tolerable com- 
pany with such names. 

A word or two in answer to the question,— What has phrenology 
done for medicine, morals, and education? It ought to have done 
nothing, if, as the reviewer would have us believe, it is a doctrine 
ridiculous in itself, and received only by a few fools. Nothing, 
while such writers hold the keys of knowledge. What would 
Christianity have ever achieved, if such men as Selvin the apostate 
had been the writers and teachers of his and all subsequent ages? 
To test the utility of phrenology, it should receive the same 
free and liberal investigation, as other philosophical opinions, in- 
stead of being denounced in the spirit with which paganism 
greeted christianity.” Its antagonists liens that they have induced 
the age to scout it by acclamation; and then they triumphantly 
ask— What it has done ? But our reviewer is mistaken, alike in his 
estimate of the folly of the leading advocates of phrenology, and 
the smallness of the number of their proselytes. Reviewers in 
the old and new world, except the Westminster, like the universi- 
ties, are essentially gothic, and orthodox advocates of autos da fe, 
in regard to the disciples of new opinions. The Edinburgh sneer- 
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ed at the doctrine in question. But since Combe and Chalmers 
have written for that splendid periodical, it sneers no longer. The 
London, we believe, waives the subject. The North American 
Review is still antediluvian. France, which, at the time to which 
our reviewer adverts, was anti-phrenological, has now become al- 
most a national convert. In America the progress of the science 
has outrun the most sanguine anticipations of its friends. In a few 
years it will be a matter of as much ridicule to question the fun- 
damentals of this science, (and with its follies and extravagancies 
we have nothing to do,) as it now is, against the cry and derision 
of the chief priests and scribes, to assert them. This, of course, 
is to be received as our opinion; as the reviewer's estimate of the 
general scouting and extreme folly of the science is his. 

What has it done for medical science? Little ; for it has hardly 
yet made its voice heard above the clamor of bigots. But it would 
do, and must do much, and almost every thing, were it once uni- 
versally understood, (for then it would be universally received,) 
particularly in regard to mental diseases. It would place nosology 
on its true basis, and commence medical science on the foundation 
of enlightened physiology. 

What has it done for education? Little ; for the bigotry of anti- 
phrenology has been transmitted to institutions and teachers, 
who are generally opposed to any innovations, but those of man- 
ner and fashion. eam running in the face of providence, 
the orthodox doctrine has been, that education creates all the dif- 
ference of character. Hence we have tailors, who ought to be 
blacksmiths, and the reverse; ministers, who ought to be braziers 
and tinners ; and poets, reviewers, and critics, who were formed to 
grind ina bark mill. In a word, disregarding God’s unchangeable 
laws, which have assigned every child of our species some pecu- 
liar aptitude, education has been hitherto playing at cross purposes 
with nature. When phrenology shall be universally understood, 
and of course universally received, all this will be set right, and 
then we shall realize what the science can do for education. 

What has it done for morals? Instead, as the reviewer most un- 
worthily charges it, of being the handmaid of infidelity, phrenology 
will perform its best and highest ministry for morals and religion ; 
for it promulgates an eternal, universal, and unanswerable argument 
in favor of religion, by proving, that man is constituted a religious 
being, as certainly as he is an eating animal. It declares, that the 
organ of religious sentiment is one of the constituents of his think- 
ing organization, and of course of that spiritual nature, in which 
we believe. ‘This sentiment will compel him to be religious in 
some form. It invokes him, in God’s name, to cherish and enlighten 
this sentiment, and to adopt the undoubting conviction, that the 
being that has reccived from the Creator religious sentiment, as 
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a constituent of his moral nature, must be as certainly immortal 
as God is true. 


Finally, the reviewer is very certain (from his own consciousness 
it must be,) that his brain has not increased a particle since he 
was seven years old, and it was probably of the most moderate 
size before. We believe him;—and in presence of a man so 
learned, an anatomist so profound, and a writer so clear, we venture 
humbly to suggest, whether such an infantine abortion is adequate 
to a sensible, fair, and manly discussion of phrenology in the North 
American. 


We are willing to let the following glowing lines go forth as one of the 
finest pieces of descriptive poetry, this country has ever produced. They bear 
the initials of Charles F. Hoffman, Esq., under whose auspices this maga- 
zine was started, and the first three numbers published. Though said to have 
been written on the back of a letter, while waiting for the steamboat, they 
are, nevertheless, combined with all the graceful playfulness of the author, 
and fraught with the full inspiration which the glorious scene they describe, 
with such power, would be calculated to produce. 


WEST POINT BY MOONLIGHT. 


WRITTEN IN THE BAGGAGE HOUSE. 


* * * * * * * * 
I’m not romantic, but upon my word, 
There are some moments when one can’t help feeling 
As if his heart’s chords were so strongly stirred 
By things around him, that ’tis vain concealing 
A little music in his soul still lingers 
Whene’er its keys are touched by Nature’s fingers. 


And even here upon this settee lying, 
With many a sleepy traveller near me snoozing, 
Thoughts warm and wild are through my bosom flying, 
Like founts when first into the sunshine oozing ;— 
For who can look on mountain, sky, and river, 
Like these, and then be cold and calm as ever? 
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Bright Dian, who, Camilla-like, dost skim yon 
Azure fields—Thou who once earthward bending 

Didst loose thy virgin zone to young Endymion, 
On dewy Latmos to his arms descending— 

Thou whom the world of old on every shore 

Type of thy sex, Triformis did adore— 


Tell me—where’er thy silver barque is steering, 
By bright Italian or soft Persian lands, 
Or, o’er thofe island-studded seas careering, 
Whose pearl-charged waves dissolve on coral strands— 
Tell if thou visitest, thou heavenly rover, 
A lovelier spot than this the wide world over ? 


Doth Archelous or Araxes flowing 

Twin-born, from Pindus, but ne’er-meeting brothers— 
Doth Tagus o’er his golden pavement glowing, 

Or cradle-freighted Ganges, the reproach of mothers, 
The storied Rhine, or far-famed Guadalquivir, 
Match they in beauty my own glorious river ? 


What though no turret gray or ivied column 
Along these cliffs their sombre ruins rear ? 
What though no frowning tower or temple solemn, 
Of despots tell and superstition here— 
What though that mouldering fort’s fast-crumbling walls 
Did ne’er enclose a baron’s bannered halls— 


Its sinking arches once gave back as proud 
An echo to the war-blown clarion’s peal— 
As gallant hearts its battlements did crowd, 
As ever beat beneath a vest of steel, 
Whien herald’s tramp on knighthood’s haughtiest day 
Called forth chivalric host to battle fray. 


For here amid these woods did he keep court, 
Before whose mighty soul the common crowd 
Of heroes, who alone for Fame have fought, 
Are like the Patriarch’s sheaves to Heav’n’s chos’n bowed ; 
He who his country’s eagle taught to soar 
And fired those stars which shine o’er every shore. 
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And sights and sounds, at which the world have wondered, 
Within these wild ravines have had their birtth— 

Young Freedom’s cannon from these glens have thundered, 
And sent their startling echoes o’er the earth ; 

And not a verdant glade or mountain hoary 

But treasures up within the glorious story. 






And yet not rich in high souled memories only, 
Is every moon-touched headland round me gleaming, 
Each cavernous glen and leafy valley lonely, 
And silver torrent o’er the bald rock streaming ; 
But such soft fancies here may breathe around, 
As make Vaucluse and Clarens hallow’d ground. 


Where, tell me where, pale Watcher of the Night 
Thou that to love so oft hast lent its soul, 

Since the lorn Lesbian languished ’neath thy light, 
Or fiery Montague to his Juliet stole— 

Where dost thou find a fitter place on earth, 

To nurse young love in hearts like theirs to birth? 






But now, bright Peri of the skies, descending, 
Thy pearly car hangs o’er yon mountain’s crest, 

While night more nearly now each step attending, 
As if to hide thy envied place of rest, 

Closes at last thy very couch beside, 

A matron curtaining a virgin bride. 





Farewell! Though tears on every leaf are starting, 
While thy last glances through the green boughs quiver, 
As of the good, when heavenward hence departing 
Shines thy last smile upon the placid river. 
So—could I fling o’er glory’s tide one ray— 
Would I too steal from this dark world away. C. F. H. 
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EXAMINATION OF 


BURKE’S THEORY OF THE SUBLIME. 


The following article was promised a place in our pages some months since, and 
is now inserted, in justice to the author, as containing a well-sustained dissent from 


the popular doctrine of a very celebrated work, without the Editor at all pledging 
himself to its view of the subject. 


It is usually with little respect that advances are received, which strike at 
the foundation of opinions established in popular belief, in any of the innume- 
rable subjects on which that belief may be exercised. Nor is there less jealousy 
of innovation, or more liberality extended to scepticism in regard to any, the 
least, of the articles that constitute the confession of faith among literary and 
cultivated men. It is, therefore, not without some diffidence, that we would 
record our unqualified dissent, and enter our “solemn protest” to the popular 
doctrine of Mr. Burke, concerning the foundation of our emotions of the 
sublime, as being sustained in contradiction of the laws of the human mind, 
and the familiar experience of every individual. 

That we may perceive clearly the whole scope of this doctrine, we recite one 
or two expressions from his treatise “ concerning the sublime,” which are so 
clearly and strongly marked, as to preclude the slightest ambiguity, or possi- 
bility of misinterpretation. ‘“ Terror,” he remarks, “is the common stock of 
every thing that is sublime.” Again, he says, “ Whatever is fitted, in any sort, 
to excite the ideas of pain and danger, that is to say, whatever is in any sort 
terrible, or is conversant about terrible objects, or operates in a manner analo- 
gous to terror, is a source of the sublime.” 

So extravagant, and so contradictory of its common experience, does this 
doctrine, when first enunciated, strike a mind accustomed to notice its own 
operations, that a thousand circumstances of pain and danger immediately 
suggest themselves, which do not in the least degree excite emotions of subli- 
mity. Whoever experienced such emotions from the view of a reptile? Is 
there anything savouring of the sublime in that crawling sensation of mingled 
horror and aversion? We must doubt if the culprit at the whipping-post feels 
his mind expanding with the sublime ; and yet perhaps he has the experience 
of as much “ pain,” as under other circumstances attends, or is attended with 
the highest emotions of that nature. In objects of still greater dimensions, 
which we know, under certain modifications, are associated and combined, 
more or less intimately, in occasions for such emotions. If we are exposed toa 
horse running wildly with a vehicle; or, still stronger, if we are in danger of being 
swallowed up in a wreck ; is it possible to experience these sensations? Nature 
at once answers, no! The idea of sublimity is lost in that of extreme horror. 
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We have an instance, whether true or fabulous, of an artist, in a season of 
danger, at sea, having himself lashed to the mast of the ship, and who, while the 
crew were lost in despair, burst forth in exclamations at the sublimity of the 
scene. Here the feelings of the man were lost in the habits of the artist. 
Being accustomed to study the sublime in every object; this being his ruling 
passion, we may conceive it possible that he should so far forget his own danger 
for the moment. 

At the first enunciation, therefore, of Mr. Burke’s theory, we are ready so far 
to restrict its comprehension, that to be susceptible of sublime emotions we must 
feel a degree of comparative safety: and upon a moment’s further reflection, 
we are ready to say, that the idea of terror, or danger, may be subservient to 
sublimity, only as we are impressed with the belief of the object being terrible, 
or dangerous, to anything which may be exposed to it. And we hope, pre- 
sently, to show that in any object it is not any terribleness, as such, or any idea 
of danger that conduces in any degree to the impression of sublimity. 

The several instances which Mr. Burke adduces, in illustration and confir- 
mation of his theory, are strongly marked by circumstances of terror. But 
we imagine he attributes to them this effect from a proximity, or other 
mode of association, with other circumstances, which are the real and effi- 
cient causes. Thus, in the passage of Job, which he justly terms “ amazingly 
sublime :” “ In thoughts, from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face. The hair of my head stood up. It stood 
still, but I could not discern the form thereof ; an image was before mine eyes: there 
was silence ; and I heard a voice, Shall mortal man be more just than God ?” 
“Here,” he observes, “ we are first terrified before we are let into the obscure 
cause of the emotion.” To this we reply, the fear is but one particular in the 
image. ‘This passion is not excited in ourselves, any more than in receiving 
the description of an execution, we may claim to experience the funicular sen- 
sation on the culprit’s neck, and the awful trepidation easily supposed to accom- 
pany it. We do not experience the shaking of the bones, and the erection of 
the hair. If, while we are dwelling on the picture, any terror enter into our 
emotions, it is such a modified existence, as no longer to deserve the name. As 
we understand Mr. Burke’s notion, Eliphas should have experienced the high- 
est condition of the sublime ; because he had an immediate perception of those 
terrible circumstances, and may be supposed to have been affected with a 
high degree of fear. But no one can be so ignorant of his own nature, and the 
paralyzing influence of this sensation, as to suppose there was a possibility of 
his being sublimely affectg; unless we understand the agitation and shrink- 
ing of our whole being, that is, the operation of terror, to be one and the same 
with the calming, expanding, and glowing emotion of sublimity. 

What is the efficient cause of the affection excited in us, as we study the 
scene? Is it the condition of terror, as pictured in Job’s friend? Is it the same 
passion existing in ourselves, as excited by the objects and circumstances made 
present to our mind by the peculiar power of the imagination? Undoubtedly 
the objects are first realized by a wonderful power of the mind; but as a land- 
scape viewed in the Camera Obscura, where every thing is distinct in deed and 
in motion, but mellowed and equalised by the softness of reflected light. The 
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mysterious immateriality we have, as it were, materialized before our eyes; 
but the agitation, the alarm, which the obscure uncertainty produces, by passing 
before and acting upon our senses, of this we have none. However highly 
incorporated and animated the picture may be to the mind, we must refer our 
emotions to the awfully mysterious operations of an invisible agent, wonder- 
fully heightened by a knowledge that it is the agency of the Omnipotent. We 
are answered here. According to Burke’s views, these may be the ultimate 
causes, but they produce the emotions under contemplation, only as they first 
inspire terror, which is the immediate and efficient cause. But the reply is, we 
may view a thousand exhibitions of terror, and experience ihe sensation in infi- 
nitely higher degrees, without this eflect, as we have already given instances. 
Again, if imbued with the superstitions of darker times, we could suppose this 
scene to have been produced by the incantation of some witch, our emotions 
would be different in degree, and we think also in kind. Fear would predomi- 
nate—fear for the man exposed to the machinations of the evil woman; while 
all the sublime of the mystery would be lost in a certain abhorrence of the 
agent. 

Burke, as we think, was deceived into adopting the opinion, that terror 
is essential to sublimity, from observing in many objects, universally considered 
sublime, a connexion, likewise, with terror. His mind being thus prepared, 
such further objects, as were associated in any considerable degree with the 
sensation of fear, were naturally, and almost unavoidably suggested, and too 
exclusively insisted upon ; while other objects were wholly neglected, or slightly 
regarded, which, in fact, are equally productive of the sublime, but do not 
so readily manifest any connexion with terror. Thus, too, are his readers, by 
a very simple process, persuaded to concur in his suggestions. We are told 
that pain, or terror, as producing pain, is the exciting and sustaining cause in 
our emotions of the sublime. But pain is the most vivid and impressive of all 
our sensations. An instance is proposed, and we immediately recognise the 
object as having often been the occasion of pain, or a high degree of terror to 
us. We then acknowledge the same object, singly, or in combination with 
other objects, either as immediately presented to the senses, or glowing in the 
imaginative arts of poetry and painting, to have been the occasion, and excit- 
ing cause of high and delightful emotions of sublimity. We are prepared, then, 
upon the first suggestion, to recognise the identity of the two principles, or their 
relation as cause and effect. The idea that the same object can occasion the 
emotions of sublimity and the emotions of terror; and that these emotions 
are not only different in kind, but utterly incompatible, or so far destructive of 
each other, that a strong influx of fear must necessarily stifle every thing of 
the sublime. Such an idea does not readily occur, but must be the result only 
ot deliberate analytical reflection. 

Thus, we have the following instances: an ox is an animal of amazing 
strength ; but he is a harmless animal, and is never introduced in sublime 
descriptions. The bull, on the contrary, without more strength, is fierce and 
violent, and dangerous. He issublime. So likewise the horse, for all purposes 
of the plough, the road, and draft, is powerful, and of great strength; buthe is 
tame and innoxious. He is contemptible for all purposes of poetry. It is 
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the steed bounding over the fields and plunging through the stream, or the 
war-horse prancing and neighing for the battle, arrayed in terror, and glowing 
with rage: ““ Whose neck is clothed with thunder; the glory of whose nostrils 
is terrible; who swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage.” It is this 
that precipitates and hurries our feelings, and inspires the sublime. Here, in- 
deed, “ the terrible, and the sublime, blaze out together.” * 

Without staying to analyze these particular instances, it will be sufficient for 
us to show, 

1. That the emotions of sublimity may be experienced without any distin- 
guishable connexion with terror: And, 

2. That terror has an inevitable tendency to stifle all such emotions. 

These propositions being established, all seeming contradictions, arising from 
an examination of particular instances, must be attributed to a want of suffi- 
cient discrimination in settling the nature, and real causes of our emotions. 

We may refer to the view of the starry firmament. What sensations of fear 
do we experience when contemplating the wonders and magnificence of this 
splendid exhibition of divine power? Or how, and in what degree, does the ele- 
ment of fear enter into the constitution of those delightfully sublime emotions 
which swell the bosom of every reflecting mind? Are we answered, that fear 
is the original impression that these heavens are calculated to make upon the 
mind; but that by a long familiarity, we fail at each new observation to expe- 
rience such sensations, and have, indeed, lost all traces of them in the memory, 
while merely the attendant emotions of sublimity are perceived? Then, either, 
1. The original impression of fear, which we may have felt, many years 
back, still retains the power of acting as a cause to produce an effect, when it 
it no longer exists: or, 2. Now, at each new observation of the stellary con- 
cave, we are actually affected with terror, of which, however, we have become 
unconscious through habit; and this feeling, unfelt, is sufficient to produce the 
proposed effect : or, otherwise, the most vivid and impressive of all emotions, 
acting in the mind, unperceived and disregarded, suggests a less vivid, and less 
impressive emotion, that absorbs our whole consciousness. And thus, not be- 
cause the first. moves and passes away, as in the twinkling of an eye, before we 
can bring the slow and deliberate act of consciousness, like a clumsy machine, 
to recognise it, while the second is Jess transient. For it is not the transient 
impulse of fear that is followed by long and uninterrupted impulses of subli- 
mity, extending to any indefinite series, while we may choose to fix our atten- 
tion upon the object. But as in the forcing-pump, for every jet of water there 
must be a new and independent action of the piston ; so here there must-be 
alternate impulses of fear and sublimity; or rather, they must be contempo- 
raneous and co-existent ; for where there is no fear, there can be no sublimity. 


* When power is subject to our contol, it cannot produce its appropriate effect of subli- 
mity on the mind, because it appears definite and limited, and we learn to dispise it. “It 
cannot elevate, because it issomething beneath us. Hence the difference with which we 
regard the ox and the more fierce bull ; the draught-horse, and the war-steed in the tumult 
of the charge. The distinction, it will be perceived, arises from the impression of power, 
without reference to any danger consequent upon it. The animation and action of the 
war-steed and the bull, when they are viewed as sublime, go only to heighten the mani- 
Jestation, and thence strengthen the impression of power. 
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Again, it may be said, that though we are not impressed with fear at any 
glance at the heavens, yet neither do we experience emotions of the sublime, 
by any such superficial observation ; that these arise in our minds only by re- 
flection, and by passing from the calm and peaceful scene before us, to the infi- 
nite power of the Deity that distributed these worlds through space—arranged 
them in such beautiful harmony, and is still necessary to retain them in their 
endless circlings. It is, indeed, the influxes of these, and similar thoughts, 
that expand, and elevate, and raise the mind to the highest pitch of sublimity, 
as we look upon that magnificent spectacle. But it is too arbitrary and un- 
founded an assumption, to link this power, and these emotions, by the painful 
intervention of fear. We know, indeed, that the Being who ordained the 
heavens is terrible in might; that he can destroy, as well as create. But we 
are likewise assured that this tremendous power is our safeguard; is exerted in 
our protection ; and we rejoice in it, rather than view it with dread. This is 
the passive and involuntary confidence of every creature, as universal, and built 
upon the same grounds as our expectation of to-morrow; growing out of the 
experience of each successive day; and whether distinctly recognised, or not, 
by each individual, is an essential condition of his existence. 

Horace, we know, pretends “to look upon it as the last effort of philosophi- 
cal fortitude, to behold, without terror and amazement, this immense and 
glorious fabric of the universe.” 


**Hunc solem, et stellas et decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, sunt qui formidini nullal 
Imbuti spectant.” 


Yet we much question whether Horace, amid the variety of his poetic emo- 
tions, ever himself experienced one of terror, at the contemplation of the 
heavens. He evinced more of the sublime terror, perhaps, at the march of an 
Octavius, than at the consideration of the sun, and the stars, and the periodical 
cycles. 

To this instance we might add the cataract, mountain, ocean, and various 
other objects that readily suggest themselves, in all which the sublime is inspi- 
red without any distinguishable dependence on, or connexion with terror. To 
the ones here specified, Mr. Burke would attribute the sensations of terror; and 
of the ocean, has at length remarked it. But if we reflect closely upon them, 
we will be sensible that it is erroneous; that there is in fact no fear excited by 
them, since, as objects of contemplation, they contain no circumstance of terror 
to octasion it. 

Cowper was conscious of the necessity of that composure of spirit, wholly 
inconsistent with the agitating sensation of fear, for the full perception of the 
sublime, in the first book of his beautiful poem of the Task. When he says, 


— “Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far spreading wood, 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
‘Tne dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind.” 
Again ; 
Nor less composnre waits upon the roar of distant floods. 
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These remarks are sufficient to show that the emotions of sublimity may exist 
without any distinguishable connexion with terror. But further, 

Secondly.—Terror has an inevitable tendency to stifle all such emotions. 
“The ideas of pain,” Mr. Burke says, ‘‘ are much more powerful than those of 
pleasure,” and, “ the strongest emotions of which the mind is capable,’ are 
based upon it. But “ fear being an apprehension of pain or death, it operates in 
a manner that resembles actual pain.” We all know, on the other hand, that 
the emotions of sublimity are connected with high delight, with strong gratifi- 
cation. Objects of terror we avoid; and the disposition which moves us to 
escape from them is proportional to the degree of that terror; and however 
small it may be, still while it acts alone, if there be no independent and stronger 
attraction in the object, we feel an instinctive urgency to fly. When the terror 
is very strong, and rises into what may be termed horror, it not unfrequently 
removes the very power of locomotion, freezes up every energy, and, through the 
despair of escape, produces aspecies of derangement. When we contemplate an 
object that inspires us with emotions of the sublime, we contemplate it with a silent 
but deep felt rapture ; we dwell upon it, we study it, we school our conceptions to 
take in more and more of its dimensions. Instead of flying from it, as from an 
object of terror, we are pained at itsremoval. How is it then that terror should 
at one time produce pain, with a violent repugnance to the object, and at another 
time pleasure, with as strong an attachment to the object? Not the same an- 
tecedent followed by the same consequent, (the necessity of which as a princi- 
ple, in the regular concatenation of cause and effect, is established in all philo- 
sophical speculations;) but the same antecedent followed by consequents so 
diametrically opposite and opposing as pleasure and pain! As contradictory in 
terms and in fact, as that a body should be borne by gravitation from its centre, 
or the earth fly on the centrifugal force to the arms of the sun: 

The idea is absurd! Equally so it is absurd to pretend that at certain dis- 
tances and under certain modifications pain may be pleasure. Pain is always 
painful; and danger ever produces terror and aversion. When, therefore, they 
cease to produce these effects, they are no longer the same causes; pain is no 
longer pain, and terror is no more terror. Yet otherwise says Mr. Burke; 
“when danger or pain press too nearly, they are incapable of giving any de- 
light, and are simply terrible; but at certain distances and with certain modifi- 
cations, they may be, and they are highly delightful ; as we every day experience.” 

He here gets involved and confused in his own subtleties. We repeat, danger 
is accompanied with terror, and terror with pain, always and at every distance. 
When danger, therefore, is at such a distance, or so circumstanced as no longer 
to be accompanied with terror, or this terror with pain and aversion, it can then 
be no longer danger. The object may still be dangerous to any thing which 
may be exposed to it. But when we come to contemplate it with pleasure, 
and would rather approach than avoid it, it is contrary to the constitution of 
the human mind, that we can regard ourselves as exposed to danger from it, or 
so far as to suffer fear. In pretending it, we ridiculously contradict ourselves. 
We evidently feel ourselves in safety. 

We may safely conclude then, that we cannot simultaneously contemplate 
the same object with pleasure and with fear or pain, because this last being the 

















































most vivid and impressive of emotions effectually excludes or prevents us from 
cherishing, any of an opposite character, which is in its nature less strong. But 
of this opposite character we have seen the emotions of the sublime to be. It 
follows then that we cannot experience these emotions while we suffer the sen- 
sations of fear. 

Again, fear or terror (being the anticipation of pain, the sense in which Mr. 
Burke uses it,) is not an attribute of the object, but an affection of the mind—the 
subject. Since then terror does not exist in the object that excites in us emo- 
tions of sublimity ; and since we do not recognise it, or rather, as we have seen, 
since it cannot exist in ourself, the subject; how can it have any possible rela- 
tion to those emotions? unless, indeed, we pretend that it exists neither in the 
object, nor in the subject, but as a medium through which the attributes of the 
object act upon the subject; a mode of existence for terror which let the pre- 
tender understand ! 

What, it may occur here, is the direct cause of the emotions of the sublime ? 
It is as satisfactory to say that these emotions are the immediate consequence 
of the presentation of certain objects or attributes to the mind, as that the mind 
must first be put in a state termed fear, and this be the antecedent of an after 
state termed sublimity ; because the mind may, with no more mystery, be put 
in one state by the presentation of a distant object, and that directly and prima- 
rily, than in another. There is, as we have seen, in all our ideas of the sublime, 
something of pleasure ; not that the object must necessarily excite the pure sen- 
sations of pleasure, the emotions of deaufy, as in the succession of melodious 
sounds upon the ear, or the view of an extended landscape. But there are cer- 
tain qualities, which, by a mysterious influence, while they fix us in awe and 
admiration, create an involuntary expansion or swelling of the mind. The im- 
mediate antecedent, or if not antecedent, the co-existent, or perhaps identical af- 
fection seems to be an impression or idea of infinitude, whether of power, or 
dimension, or otherwise; as we find the stronger this impression, the greater 
is the affection of sublimity. It would seem, that as we are the offspring of the 
Divine mind, and created in His nature, when the soul thus gets a nearer view 
of that attribute of its original, infinitude, in any of its forms, or beholds in its 
manifestations the Divinity itself, it is drawn up as by an intellectual gravitation 
to this centre of its being, and partakes, as far as possible in its confined state, of 
the highest and proper sensations of its original nature. There may be a fore- 
taste of those emotions, which, when released from the shackles of fleshly sense, 
if not whol!y coriupt by its bondage, it shall experience throughout eternity. 
Then those attributes, at the bare contemplation of which, in their remote mani- 
festations, the soul expands and glows, she will, being united to the Divine 
mind, the parent source, immediately partake. They will be imparted to her 
nature, not by any unnatural and artificial ingrafting, but as the natural and in- 
evitable consequence of her constitution and being. 


A.G.I. 
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THE DYING GIRL’S REQUEST. 


Oh! bear me to my early rest, 
When breaks the morning light ; 
When dew upon the flow’ret’s breast 

In morning’s ray is bright. 


Not when the night 1s closing round, 
In darkness and in gloom, 

And shades the sad and silent ground, 
Above my early tomb. 


But when the birds have woke to song, 
And when the earth is gay, 

Then bear my lifeless form along, 
From love and joy away. 


And, mother, when the shades of eve, 
Close o’er my youthful bed, 
Then come, and let thy spirit grieve, 
,Where evening’s gloom is shed. 


B 
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A TRAVELLER'S TALE; 
OR 


TWO STORIES IN ONE. 


BY MR. SMITH.* 


It was about four in the afternoon, of one of the most villanous 
rainy days with which the March of 1830 was diversified, that 
three gentlemen, the host and two friends, were discovered in a 
certain house, not far from -———— street, sitting in silence over 
a dinner table, from which the cloth had been removed. There 
was a dead silence; the spirit of dullness seemed to be presiding 
over the scene, and though they, one and all, again and again 
resorted to the only remedy they seemed to have left, desperate as 
the expedient doubtless was, their copious libations failed to rouse 
them hen their lethargy. If every drop of wine had been so 
much laudanum, they could not have been more inclined to sleep 
than they apparently were. 

It was a fearful sight to behold, to see three sensible, agreeable 
people, reduced to such extremities. ‘The host himself was far 
from a silent man in ordinary—on the contrary, he could talk 
on every subject, with equal fluency, when he did come out; though 
it was so difficult for him to find listeners, that he had latterly ot 
somewhat out of practice. The younger of the guests, was a lively, 
rattling sort of young man, who could laugh equally well at a 
good or a bad joke, but rather preferred the latter, for then he could 
laugh both at the jest, and the jester. ‘The third man, was a trim, 
well-favored, bachelor-looking person, of about forty-five, who was 
a marvellous good story teller, and had travelled in the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and seen and heard more than any one traveller, 
ancient or modern. His great delight was in telling rare and cu- 
rious stories, which he had heard from this and that great man of 
his acquaintance ; and his great skill was in introducing them so 
that you could hardly help asking him to tell them. 


* Whether, the “ Mr. Smith,” who has kindly transmitted us this story, 
through the post-office, be the author of Rosine Laval, we will not take upon 
us to say. Those, however, who have- perused that amusing production will 


be able, doubtless, to assign the pany without any difficulty.—Ep. 
16 
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The younger guest whom we have mentioned, after having con- 
templated the fire in the grate, for some minutes, as if the process 
of ignition of Schuylkill coal was a phenomenon he had never 
before witnessed, suddenly looked through the window, and broke 
out into this pithy and sententious exclamation : 

“ ‘What horrible weather! I wonder, when it has rained enough, 
why the deuce it don’t stop! Do you understand the reason, 
Doctor ?” 

Our friend the traveller, who was one of the forty doctors who 
turned round in Broadway, some years ago, when some one called 
out “ Doctor,”—now looked up—and yawned to this effect. 

“ Yaw—mynheer—but I should like to know whether I am 
asleep or awake. Was I dreaming at that instant of that good 
story I heard at the Duke de V.’s table, or was I really think- 
ing of it?” 

“ Ah!” cried the young man—*“ stop there—Doctor—you have 
told me a hundred and fifty times that you knew the Duke de V., 
but let me tell you, that this is the very first time you ever hinted 
that you had dined with his grace!” 

“ And what do you infer—what do you wish us to understand 
by that observation ?” said he, with the most imperturbable, civil, 
kindest tone in the world. 

“Why!” replied the other, “I infer that there is some mis- 
take!” 

“ My dear friend,” mildly replied the Doctor, “ there can be no 
mistake; my recollection is positive—though I, must admit, I might 
not have thought of the particular occasion I refer to, and of 
story of the Vicomte de C., if I had not this very morning, 
met, among some old letters, with the note of invitation, in the 
Duke’s own hand writing, and that reminded me of the story—of 
which I was either thinking or dreaming, when you observed— 
what was it you observed ?” 

“Doctor,” said the host, now rubbing his eyes to be sure that 
he was awake, “ I should like very much to see that note. Why 
didn’t you put it in your pocket for me—you know I am curious 
in autographs !” 

“My dear friend,” quoth the Doctor, “ that is precisely the very 
idea that struck me when I came: across it, and I put it in my 
pocketbook, on purpose for your collection.” 

The younger gentleman gave a moderate shrug, as much as to 
say, “ On purpose to introduce a story which some duke, or count 
at least, related to him, for our benefit,” but he said nothing. 

The autograph was produced, and bore such marks of authenti- 
city, that even the younger gentleman, who was a little sceptical 
in his disposition, did not presume to question it. It was in sub- 
stance this: 
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“M.de V. presents his compliments to M. le Docteur ; 
and begs the honor of his company on Wednesday, to dine with 
himself and one of the friends of M. de V., who formerly travelled 
in the interior of North America, and who wishes to speak with M. 
le Docteur of some persons and piaces in that country.” 

“Well of course you went—Doctor ?” asked the host. 

“ Certainly—one is not at liberty to decline such an invitation, 
you know, from such a quarter—and really, though there were but 
three of us, for Madame de V. dined abroad that day, or was 
in the country—I forget which—yet I never was in a more agree- 
able party of three in my life—aunless I am to except the present 

7 teats ” cried the young man, “ for that compliment; and in 
return for the gentleman’s civility, [ call for his story. But I hope 
it will not require any great effort to believe it; for truly, my dear 
Doctor, I do not feel myself capable of any very violent exertion !” 

“My dear sir,” replied the doctor, “do you not know that the 
beauty of a story is, when you don’t know whether to believe it or not. 
Is a poor story any the better for being true—or is a good one any 
the worse, if it be not strictly true in all the particulars, if it might 
have been true? And the two stories I am about to relate to you, 
were, moreover, told me for strict and absolute truth, by two of the 
most distinguished men in France—one the Vicomte de C., and the 
other the Duke de V. himself!” 

* Good God, Doctor,” cried the younger man, “ what, are there 
two of them? why that will kill the whole afternoon—do begin 
the best one; I am longing to hear it !” 

“T hope,” said the host, “that it is not a part of two stories put 
together !” 

The Doctor calmly replied to this insinuation, that they were 
two separate stories, told one after the other, by two separate indi- 
viduals, and that if we did not find the first one interesting enough 
to call for the second, we would have the goodness to signify it by 
yawning while the first was going on. 


Whereupon the audience put themselves in a listening posture, 
and the Doctor preluded as follows : 

“ T will first beg your attention to the story of the Vicomte de C. 
the friend of the Duke, who had travelled in the interior of North 
America. He put me a thousand questions about the West, 
where you know I am quite at home, as well as in the East, 
Middle, and South. But especially did he torment me about 
‘the Natchez,’ as he called it. I thought he never would have 
done with teasing me about the state and condition of the Indian 
tribes in that quarter. He appeared even to wish to know whether 
the same trees were standing as when he’ was there, and in the 
same places. Whether the same birds, or at least the same species, 
sung there still—and sung the same tunes! In fine, though I had 
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been in Natchez three weeks, some few years before, 1 found I 
could not entirely satisfy his insatiable curiosity about it. In fact, 
I believe that the sum total of my information was barely enough 
to convince him, that it stood precisely on the same spot it did 
when he was there, thirty years or more before. I could not help 
expressing my surprise, that that region had made so deep an im- 
pression on him, and particularly Natchez itself, which, though I 
did not say so to him, is but a sort of dog-hole after all.’ 

“ He smiled and replied, that the place was interesting to him 
from early recollections, and the friendship and hospitality he had 
experienced there, beyond all he had met with elsewhere ; and that, 
indeed, he could not but be interested in a region in which he had 
met with adventures that might easily have changed his whole 
destiny, ‘where,’ said he, ‘I was several times in love, and once 
terribly! of course, [ did not publish that adventure in my 
travels.’ 

“*Ah! ha? cried the Duke, ‘let us hear.that chapter of the 
terrible. I think, my dear Vicomte, you owe the Doctor some 
amends for the multitude of questions you have made him. 

“T assured the Vicomte that he could not do me a greater 
pleasure than to relate it, although I did not claim it by way of 
compensation, as the Duke had put it. 

“ After some bantering between the Duke and him, the Vicomte 
being again solicited, proceeded.” 





THE STORY OF THE VICOMTE. 


“ There were in the Natchez, when I visited it, a great many fine Spanish fami- 
lies, and some very agreeable Indians also resorted there from the neighboring tribes. 
Exile and wanderer, as I was, the hospitality of the Spanish inhabitants touched my 
heart. I believe I could have remained my whole life among them, and they would 
have made me a heartier welcome every day. Their frankness and simplicity of 
character delighted me. I was equally fortunate in forming an acquaintance and 
friendship with several Indian Chiefs, who spoke some Spanish, and with whom I 
found great pleasure in conversing, with the aid of an interpreter, when necessary. 

“ One of them, in particular, the head of his tribe, a fine, old chief, who loved the 
French, for some cause or other which concerned the nation, took such a liking to 
me, that he proposed to adopt me for hisson. I donot know but it would have been 
better for me to have accepted the offer, but I begged time to think of it, and in the 
mean time, he prevailed on me to put on their costume, and pay a visit to his town, 
which was not distant from the Natchez more than three French leagues. About 
half way between the two, we stopped with our retinue, at the plantation of a Spanish 
gentleman, which seemed in high cultivation, and bore the marks of some opulence. 
The old chief, as we came in sight of it, for the first time, informed me that I should 
now see the ‘ Spanish son of my Indian father,’ and that his son-in-law, though a 
good Spaniard, was a very good Indian too! ‘The Flower of the Sun,’ said he, 
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‘who has my daughter for his wife, and they have one daughter fit f»r your wife, she 
is called ‘ Ofannokaonishaiskeyeund ; or, the Blossom of the Wild Rose.’ 

“* T was not so much surprised, Messieurs, as you would probably be, at the taste of 
Don Felipe Corrio in a wife, as, I must confess that the red women have complex- 
ions which I was very far from thinking disagreeable. If their features were Euro- 
pean, I am inclined to think they would be the handsomest women on the globe. 
I did not, however, on that account, embrace the proposal for an alliance with the 
‘ Blossom of the Wild Rose,’ with which her grandsire had honored me. And when 
I saw the ‘flower of the sun,’ the spouse of Don Philip, I did not regret it. She 
was not particularly described by her name, unless it might be in her lofty stature, 
and except that her eye made even the sparkling eyes of the Spanish belles I had 
seen at the Natchez, appear dull and heavy. She was a very well behaved savage, 
of about forty, and her husband, who appeared about her age, and was a merry fellow 
for a Spaniard, seemed to be very fond of her. 

““ We were obliged to consent to a visit of three days, and though I had agreed to 
it with reluctance, I was heartily glad of it when, at dinner, I saw the ‘ blossom of the 
wild rose,’ or Donna Isabella, as her Spanish name was, follow her stately mother to the 
table. Figure to yourself the handsomest Spanish woman, of a Spanish brown com- 
plexion, of the most perfect symmetry, neither too tall nor too short, with the brightest 
eyes in Old Spain ; figure to yourselves I say the handsomest woman, of that style of 
beauty, that you have ever yet beheld ; and then I must give you the trouble to imagine 
the Donna Isabella, just one hundred times more beautiful still! And with such eyes ! 
but of them it is useless to speak! You cannot have an idea! I have never seen a 
basilisk, and I cannot therefore say whether that animal has the faculty of killing with 
its eyes or not. But I know that Donna Isabella had that power in her eyes, and 
alas! at the very first glance——I was a corpse! 

“ «Mon Dieu,’ exclaimed the Duke, ‘ quel dommage ! I am very sorry for that ac- 
cident, as it must end the story of necessity ! 

“ «Not at all! not at all!’ said the Vicomte laughing, ‘ for those she despatched 
with the first look she had the equally marvellous power of reviving with the very 
next glance !’ 

“ «Diable! Vicomte—I did not think of that,’ said the Duke, ‘I beg pardon for 
interrupting you at that critical moment, pray go on!’ 

“ Well, so it was ; and so the young lady having given me the second glance in- 
stantaneously—I may suppose that I was not probably dead more than the tenth 
part of a second, or thereabouts, and consequently had not time to fall, or even to decline 
from my upright position. The moment I found myself alive again, however, I 
hastened to bow to her, in return for the profound Spanish courtesy, which she was 
making to me at the moment that she gave me my coup de grace. Her father informed 
me in Spanish, that it was his ‘hija,’ and then informed his daughter in the same 
language, that I was a brave Frenchman, and a loyal friend of my king, and not one 
of the ‘ assassin monsters.’ I flattered myself that Donna Isabella would readily 
agree that I was no monster, and I thought, when her father ordered her to make 
herself agreeable to me, that she manifested a proper disposition for filial obedience. 

‘“« She sat opposite to me at the table, and as her attention was pretty equally di- 
vided between me and herself, I thought I was going on extremely well! She was 
so seated that she could see herself in a mirror which hung opposite, and whether it 
is to be attributed to her Indian pedigree or her sex, I do not know, but she was 
every moment looking at herself in the glass, and adjusting the ornaments in her 
hair, which was dressed, like our dinner, half Spanish, half Indian fashion. § 
her beautiful delicate hands up to her head ten times in a minute, and yet she found 
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time to talk to me about the Spanish belles in the Natchez; to ask me a hundred 
questions about the French ladies, a great many too about the English, one of whom, 
the lady of an officer, she had seen at the Natchez, and the bare mention of whose 
person, dress, and manners made her laugh in the most uncontrollable manner. Of 
the French ladies, she spoke more respectfully, probably out of delicacy to my feel- 
ings; still I could see that she considered them as rather a ridiculous sort of people 
also, in their dress and manners. I cannot describe to you the effect of her conver- 
sation. There was not merely a novelty, there was a perfect fascination about it. 
So simple, and yet so proud ; so ignorant of the world, and yet so keenly alive to the 
follies and absurdities that had fallen under her observation; so natural and even 
wild, and yet so gentle and courteous in her manners! At every moment, I was be- 
coming more and more ashamed of not being as ignorant and unversed in the ways 
of the world as she was! In short, when she had finished her dinner, I was just 
beginning my own, and I hastily swallowed a plate full of a Spanish ragout, which 
I had selected for my dinner. And plain as the fare may seem to you, Messieurs, 
I assure you, I would prefer that dinner to dining with the king himself in a 
‘Chateau en Espagne.’ 

We remained a long time at table, to talk merely, for we drank very little wine, and 
that of a quality which will not allow me to say, without great injustice to yours, M. le 
Duc, that it was equal to any I have evertasted. In fact, it was a most villanous sweet 
Spanish wine, the name of which I have no desire to remember, and of that vintage 
which is called a little worse than the worst in the world. But if we had had this deli- 


‘cious Chambertin there, it would have been all the same to me. I could not have 


drank it any better, for I was already intoxicated with something which for want of a 
better name, I must call love! When we rose from the table, all the ladies had 
gone to take their siesta. Don Philip recommended me to follow their example, as 
he did himself. I went to my chamber, but no sleep was to be found there. You 
will easily divine the cause. 

“By and bye, about the time that I ought to have been waking, sleep began to 
steal over my senses ; but I was roused from my slumbers by the sound of a guitar, 
at the other end of the house, and a moment after, a voice, which you will please to 
acknowledge, was the sweetest that was ever heard, commenced warbling a pretty 
Spanish song, addressed to a butterfly, the refrain of which, only, I could perfectly 
understand, and that was something like this. 

* Wand’rer—let thy wand’ring cease— 

Rest thee in my bower of peace.’ 
All the plaintive laments for exile in the world, tuned to the most mournful notes, 
would never have affected me as did that simple, accidental, unintended allusion to 
my condition. Judge of the feelings it produced in one who was not only banished 
from his country, but who could not even think of his native land without indigna- 
tion, and sorrow, and shame! Will you believe it? That simple melody—those 
two lines—melted me to tears! I stole out alone, when the music ceased, and wan- 
dered into the neighboring forest, to indulge in the sadness it had created. 

“ As evening fell, I returned, and found that my absence had given some uneasi- 
ness to my worthy host and my Indian father. They were on the point of com- 
mencing a search forme. The beautiful Isabella, too, did me the honor to tell me 
that she was afraid for me, when she heard that I had gone into the forest alone, 
and had not returned. Could I do less than declare ‘ my gratitude for the flattering 
interest she had taken in my safety? and how much her kindness affected my heart?” 
Certainly not! You are sensible, Messieurs, that a Frenchman’s compliments, upon 
such an occasion, ought not, however, to be taken au pied de la lettre. It is an in- 
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justice to him to doubt his sincerity ; but it is a still greater error to understand him 
literally! Donna Isabella, I could perceive, by her artless manner, fell into this 
latter mistake ; and yet 1 could not regret being so misunderstood. It would have 
been impossible for me, besides, even if I had been disposed, to make such a child 
of nature comprehend how a man of honour could say more than he meant to a 
beautiful woman, without telling a dishonorable untruth. 

“ Well—I have not time to repeat to you, even if I could recollect them, the 
many gallant things that I said the rest of the evening, and the rest of the three 
days ; but I can safely say, that though I believed myself in love, I never hinted at 
matrimony, although I saw that I was not entirely indifferent to the charming Isa- 
bella. If you think that I was vain in making such a supposition, I can only say, 
in my defence, that the lady herself, the evening before I left her father’s house, told 
me so with her own lips; and after this manner it came to pass. 

‘“‘ We were sitting alone, under a beautiful magnolia, which stood near the door, 
and I was expressing my heartfelt regrets at being obliged to part from her on the 
next morning, when she cut me short, by frankly avowing that she shared my regrets 
and returned my love! That her heart and very soul were mine, and that she be- 
lieved that I did love her as sincerely as I had told her! Nor was that all. It 
seemed that she had communicated my pretensions to her father that day, and he 
had given his sanction to our mutual flame! She further informed me that I should 
return there in a few days, and become her husband; and that she would love me 
for ever, and every day more and more tenderly ! 

“‘ Figure to yourselves my confusion, my inexpressible embarrassment! I was 
transfixed with amazement! It was overwhelming! Warmly as I had admired her 
beauty ; fascinated as I was by her singular character, and the odd mixture of sim- 
plicity and shrewdness which her conversation exhibited, the idea of marriage had 
not yet flitted across my brain, and, if it had, it would not probably, for several good 
reasons, have remained there long. Now it stood, in terrific size and proximity, before 
my eyes! It was not only in my power to be married, but it appeared that I was likely 
to figure in the character of ‘ Le Mari, malgré lui!’ If I could have had some time 
for reflection, I believe I could have saved myself; but, alas! what couldI do? It 
seemed to me that my retreat was cut off; and so, I pressed her hand to my lips, 
(I hope there was no harm in that, Messieurs!) and returned her my best thanks 
for the honor she had done me, in making me the happiest of men! I suppose it 
was wrong; in fact, I am quite sure of it. But would it not have been still more 
monstrous to have set about explaining to such a girl, that I had only been trifling 
with her, in all the fine things I had been saying to her? and that what she had 
understood as coming from my heart, was only a little flummery, to show off my 
gallantry! ‘That, indeed, would have been, as the amiable Fouché said, on another 
occasion, ‘ worse than a crime ; it would have been a shocking blunder!’ 

‘“‘ Well, Messieurs, you may think, perhaps, that, considering all circumstances, 
my luck was not so deplorable. I will not deny that I easily reconciled myself to 
my good fortune, although it came in such a shower as almost todrown me. I was, 
as to my worldly affairs, at that time, very far from being in an enviable situation. 
I was a weary exile ; not, to be sure, a hopeless one, because I never suffered myself 
to despair, or even to despond. I even then looked forward to the regeneration of 
France as at hand. But let us keep clear of political reminiscences. I made up my 
mind, on the instant, to follow the bent of my destiny, and to espouse the lovely 
Isabella ; if not immediately on my return from her Indian grandfather’s dominions, 
at least within a very short period. 


“ The next morning, before our party set out on that journey, Don Philip called 
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me into his room, and, after a few words of friendship, embraced me as his future 
son-in-law! ‘How rapidly these simple foresters despatch such important affairs !’ 
thought I; but I spoke only of my gratitude, and my affection for his adorable 
daughter ! 

*‘ T see you smile, my friends, as if you think that I was all the while meditating 
an escape, at the very first opportunity, from these half-compulsory nuptials. Was I? 
You shall hear of my sincerity, and my constancy, upon a higher key than probably 
you have ever attempted ! 

‘*¢ I went to the Indian village, and staid with the amiable old chief a week, ac- 
cording to my promise, although I grew every day more impatient to return to the 
Natchez, and make my little preparations for my marriage. On my way back, I 
staid one day and night at Don Philip’s, and found my passion went on increasing, 
at every glance at my bride. I was, also, more and more delighted with anticipating 
the pleasing task of forming the mind, and cultivating the taste, of my darling 
enfant de la nature. I had no doubt of making her the prodigy of the age, in a few 
months, and was often thinking on what plan I should proceed: whether I should 
aim to make her a Madame Dacier—only a great deal more learned—or a Madame 
de Sevigné—only a vast deal more witty. I believe, upon the whole, I concluded 
that she should be a sort of combination of the two: more of a femme savante than 
the one, and more of a bel esprit than the other. I bade her a most tender adieu, 
however, to return to my friends at the Natchez, before I had fully arranged the 
programme of her future studies. I knew that she could then read Spanish; and 
she had told me that she could write it very well. That was considered pretty high 
learning, for a young lady, among the planters in that quarter, and I was entirely 
satisfied with the progress which she had made in securing those two charming 
accomplishments! I rather rejoiced that it had been left so entirely to me to intro- 
duce her into the higher regions of literature. I caught myself, as I went along, 
thinking of a subject for her first poem ! 

“ You may well imagine that I did not part from the future Madame de C., after 
finding that she could write Spanish so well, without making her promise to corres- 
pond with me, and to send me a letter at every opportunity, till I came up again, 
which was to be in about ten days. It was understood that the marriage should 
take place about that time, though the precise day was not named. 

“ On the evening of the second day, after I had returned home, as I was resting 
myself on my bed, after a day’s hard hunting with some young Spaniards, a young 
Indian lad, of fourteen or fifteen years of age, suddenly presented himself at my 
door, and without bowing, or speech, or sign, approached me ; and, as I started up 
to demand what he wanted, presented me a letter, which he drew from his bosom. 
He then very coolly laid himself on the floor, and by the time I had broken the seal, 
was fast asleep. 

“ You will believe me, without difficulty, when I inform you that the letter came 
from my beloved. It was full of the tenderest expressions and inquiries, and after 
charging me to write by the bearer, concluded with informing me that her dear father 
was coming to the Natchez the next day, and that she was coming with him, and 
would be at Don Guzman Allejo’s house at nine the next morning. This was the 
most delightful news in the world for me; and when I had finished the perusal of 
this charming epistle, no drawback remained to my perfect felicity, except that I was 
obliged to acknowledge that a little more than three words out of four were badly 
spelt! For instance, ‘ querido’ my future savante had spelt with two rr’s and two 
dd’s, and I wonder that she did not begin with gq, when I observed that ‘ amigo’ was 
also spelt with ‘mm’ and ‘gg.’ But I was easily consoled for these slight mistakes, 
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when I looked again at the sehtiments the misspelt words conveyed. I even found- 
a certain grace and beauty in those innocent blunders ! 

“T hastened to reply ; and after expressing, in pretty sublime Spanish, the felicity 
I had derived from her charming letter, I launched into a still higher strain upon 
that which she was to bestow on me, by allowing me the sight of her divine beauty 
the next day. I did not stop to reflect that the young savage was all this while 
getting more soundly asleep, and when I had finished, it was no trifling labor to 
awaken him. Those young Indians have a most astonishing talent that way, and 
I could not help thinking that it was lucky I had begun, as I did, to rouse him, or it 
might soon have been impossible to do so, without the aid of heavy artillery. I suc 
ceeded at last, however; and the moment I gave him my despatch, the young rascal 
darted out of the room like lightning, and I have no doubt ran every step of the way, 
a distance of some seven English miles. 

“ Tt was not a moment later than eight o’clock when I arrived at my friend Don 
Guzman’s, the next morning, to receive my intended, as became my duty and her 
deserts ; and, although she had named nine as the hour, allow me to mention that 
she also anticipated the appointed time by nearly thirty minutes! If you had seen 
the joy we manifested at the sight of each other, you would have known at once 
that we were lovers, and would have supposed that we had been at least three 
months separated. 

“ Her father returned, in the evening, to his home ; but she remained, at the soli- 
citation of Donna Maria, Don Guzman’s wife, backed, you may suppose, by my 
influence, to spend the remainder of the week with her. You may be sure she had 
more trouble to get her father’s consent than her own! But, at last, it was given, 
and we were so happy ! 

“For the next four days, I spent my whole day, and half the night, at Don 
(iuzman’s ; and, incredible as it may seem to you, my passion still raged with un- 
abated fervor. On the evening of the fifth, there was a ball and a grand festivity, 
in honor of some saint’s day or other, at the house of one of the principal citizens. 
We were all there, as well as the whole élite of the beauty and fashion of that city. 
The number, of course, was not so large as in Paris; but among them was one 
young Spanish girl, who had been once in Paris, and with whom, for that reason 
chiefly, I loved to talk, whenever I met her. She was passionately fond of dancing, 
and had so far improved by her travels in France, as to be very fond of compliments, 
and very much addicted to coquetry. If you hesitated about flattering her, she had 
a way of helping you to do it that was very droll. There were those who pretended 
that there was some love making, or would be made, between her and a certain 
young Frenchman, of the same name with myself. But I authorize you, Messieurs, 
to contradict the report, in the fullest manner, whenever and wherever you may 
hear it. Still, though I had not found her beautiful enough to reconcile me to her 
folly, I had not found her so very foolish as to compel me to abandon my occasional 
gallantry to her. I therefore concluded, after dancing three times with my adored, 
that I would do the amiable to Donna Marguerita, and ask her to dance, to which 
she readily assented. I did not observe that my angel changed her seat, and took 
one precisely behind us; and as it was some, time before it came to our turn to 
move in the dance, I thought that the interval could not be better filled up than with 
a few choice compliments to my partner. I was so diverted to see the little coquette 
laugh with such delight at my most extravagant ones, and was besides in such high 
spirits at the presence of my divinity, that I rather think I must have uttered to her 
some things which I had intended for Donna Isabella! To make the matter still 
worse, wlen Donna Marguerita accused me of being captivated by that beauty, whom, 
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however, she observed, en passant, she did not think was so very handsome, I took 
great pains to persuade her that she was entirely mistaken, and that, if I knew how 
the affair stood, I had been robbed of my poor heart long before I saw Donna Isabella, 
by a cruel beauty, named Donna Marguerita, who would neither give it back to me, 
nor give me her own in exchange for it! How that little simpleton laughed at my 
nonsense! and just at that moment, chancing to turn my head, as we were going 
to start in the dance, who should I find sitting at my very elbow, listening to every 
word of my elegant speeches, but my princess Isabella herself! The look she gave 
me, I fairly trembled at! It came very near proving as fatal as that first glance, of 
which I have already related the effects! I blushed, I was giddy; but I could not 
stop to explain, as my partner was already in motion, and had reached out her hand, 
at that moment, to receive mine ! 

“‘ Tt appeared to me that that dance would be eternal; it was contrived, on purpose 
to plague me, that it should be the longest dance, not only that evening, but since 
the luckless hour when Orpheus first brought dancing into fashion! I was one moment 
burning with the heat of a furnace ; the next, as I stole a glance at the moddy brow 
and the forked lightnings that played in the eyes of my Isabella Furiosa, I was 
seized with a chill, almost as dreadful as Don Giovanni feels, in the opera, when he 
shakes hands so imprudently with the ghost of the old commander. I kept on dancing, 
however, and, in hopes to regain somewhat of my self-possession, I forbore to look 
in the direction of Isabella, and began to be more careful of throwing the figure into 
confusion, which my partner was every moment scolding me for. 

“ At length, as even the Spanish cannot dance for ever, without an occasional 
respite, my penance was ended, and I led my partner to her seat. I was now begin- 
ning to feel a little bolder, and had even prepared some excuses to my offended 
beauty. But, on looking round to find her, she had left the room ; and, on further 
examination, I perceived that Don Guzman and his spouse had gone out also. I felt 
uneasy at these symptoms, and, on inquiry, was told that Donna Isabella, finding 
herself unwell, had retired, in the middle of the dance, with her friends, and they 
were not coming back. I snatched up my hat and hastened after them. I ran, 
with the utmost impatience, to the house, and, without stcpping to knock for admis- 
sion, rushed into the room, where I expected to find the family. Don Guzman was 
there alone. The ladies had retired. In answer to my eager inquiries after the 
health of my beloved, he smiled, and said, ‘ She was in very good health, but in a 
cursed bad humour ;’ and that she was grievously offended with me, for some cause 
which she very sulkily refused to explain, to him or his wife. He then told me, ina 
low tone, almost a whisper, ‘ You do not know her temper ; she is as jealous as the 
devil. She has seen nothing of the world—brought up, you know, in that retire- 
ment—and she is very intractable, when she gets a maggot in her head. I can 
speak both from my own observation and the information of my wife. Iam a good 
friend of her father, who is no fool; but he does not know how to bring up his 
children. If I had such a daughter, I would put her in a convent, and keep her 
there, if the Pope himself forbade me !” 

“ This was certainly very kind in Don Guzman ; but although the prospect of easily 
educating such a pupil would have began to appear a little more doubtful, if I had 
stopped to examine it, yet I was too much in love to heed these seasonuble hints, 
and if I had not been so anxious to see my dear scholar, I am sure I should have 
had a serious quarrel with Don Guzman, for his impertinence, and should have com- 
pelled him to retract every one of his scandalous insinuations against my charmer’s 
amiability. It was true, that when I had dropped a hint to her the day before, in 

the most delicate manner, about her careless orthography, I found that she was in no 
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hurry to correct it, and in fact quite indisposed to give herself any trouble about it. 
What do you think she replied! ‘ My dear,’ said she, ‘ you tell me you love to read 
my letters!’ Of course, I could not but re-affirm that they enchanted me ; that the 
sentiments and the expressions were divine! ‘ Why, then, my dear,’ asked she, with 
the greatest surprise, ‘ why did you say something just now about my writing without 
attention to my words !’—‘ I mean the spelling, dearest Isabella !’"—‘ Oh!’ said she, 
with the most delightful natveté, ‘ every body has their own wiiy of spelling P 

“ T requested Don Guzman to go and inform her that I was waiting to see her, 
and so he went, but soon came back with the very disagreéable intelligence, that 
Donna Isabella did not wish to see me! I did not believe she spoke the truth, and 
so I insisted on his returning with a more pressing message. He brought me back 
for answer, that I had already her answer! I began: to grow “very angry. 
more forced Don Guzman to try the effect of a new ne ‘al, couched i in the most en- 
treating terms, in the Spanish language. To satis F mre, Don Guzman good na- 
turedly made the third attempt, and ataid so long a time that Twas” now: ‘confident he 
would prevail; at least, if he did justice to the eloquent speech with Which TI had 
furnished him. At length, he made his appearance, and gave me a letter, which I 
was informed it was her high pleasure I should not read till I got to my own house. 
Finding I had so inflexible a person to deal with, I contented myself with complain- 
ing of her behaviour, and went home to read my letter. I was very far from being 
in an amiable mood, and I believe I thought, as I went along, that it would be no 
more than a just retaliation, if I should not go near such a ope creature for 
three days ! 

“ T have always thought that, in the temper with which I opened that epistie, the 
wretched orthography of the bitter reproaches it contained, decided my destiny ! 
Not that the style was otherwise worse than that of other ladies, in similar circum- 
stances ; but it appeared to me that she had made a vow, when she began that letter, 
not to spell one word right, on purpose to annoy me! Then she called me ‘per- 
fidious, and perjured, and false, and ingrate,’ in such angry terms, and so many 
times, as if she could not repeat it often enough, that I began to think a little seriously 
of my good friend Don Guzman’s portrait, and to take his hints in much better part ! 
The result of all these bitter invectives was, that I was declared guilty of an infamous 
duplicity, and several other crimes ; that I was pronounced a contemptible French 
monkey—and she renounced me for ever—and she availed herself of the last time 
she intended ever to write to me, to pronounce me unworthy of the love of the 
daughter of Don Philip, and the ‘ Flower of the Sun,’ and worthy only of being 
roasted, for a bad catholic, in the flames of purgatory, to all eternity ! 

 T declare to you, with all sincerity, as much as I had loved that girl till that 
moment—as much as I had been agitated and tormented by her refusal to see me— 
much as I trembled when I opened that letter—when I came to that curious and 
furious conclusion, all was forgotten ; and, if my very life had depended on it, I 
could not have helped bursting into a violent fit of laughter. It was perfectly uncon- 
trollable, for half an hour. It might have been a little preternatural; but I never 
laughed more heartily before, or since. Whether it was that I felt confident that 
such angry reproaches must lead to a superb reconciliation—or whether the bad 
spelling was so much more ludicroug,than I had ever before conceived of—or really, 
if I began to doubt whether, if the reconciliation did not take place, my heart must 
necessarily be broken—I do not know ; but when my laugh was ended, I perceived 
that it had done a great deal of good to my spirits, and I concluded rot to remain 
awake all night long, as I had at first intended. After a proper consultation with 
myself, therefore, as to what was to be done, I came to the conclusion that the 
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wisest thing I could do, was to go to bed, which I accordingly did, and deferred my 
ulterior deliberations and measures to the next morning. I felt quite sure that the 
storm would blow over, and the lovely Isabella would yet be mine! I believe I 
determined even to wait for another letter, in a different style, if not of spelling, at 
least of sentiment, before I presented myself to her sight ! 

“ Well, at nine the next morning, I did receive a letter from her, by the hands of 
Don Guzman ; and not only one, but several—but, alas! they were in my own hand- 
writing! The cruel creature not only sent me back my letters, but wishing also 
to take out of my possession those specimens of orthography on which I had 
placed a higher value than I should have done on an autograph of Queen Zenobia. 

“Don Guzman was rather disposed to congratulate me on my escape; and as 
he swore it was all nonsense to attempt to reason with a woman, I at last gave 
up the precious manuscripts, to be restored to their author. I shortly after de- 
parted for New-Orleans; and, on the passage down the river, I began to see the 
affair-in its true light. On my arrival in that gay city, I was convinced that, 
if not foolish in contracting myself to such a bad speller, at least I had been 
much more hasty than became a person of my good sense and superior judgment! 
At the end of a month, to my astonishment, I received a letter from Donna 
Isabella, saying that she was sorry for my departure—and was willing to forgive 
me, as she had since been informed that Frenchmen are in the habit of saying 
tender things, which are not true, to many ladies at the same time; and that 
she believed, after all, that I loved her! She, therefore, gave me permission to 
return and marry her, within a certain time, which she did not make very long; 
and, at the same time, intimated that if I did not make my appearance by that 
time, it would be too late, and she would marry a young Spaniard—some Don 
José or Antonio—who wished to be her husband, and then forget me for ever. 
You may suppose that I was contumacious; more particularly when I inform 
you that the lady had not, in the meantime, made the least improvement in her 
orthography. I afterwards heard that she kept her word as to the marriage ; 
whether she did, as to forgetting me, also, Messieurs, is a matter on which I can 
give you no information. You may judge for yourselves, now that my story is 
finished! And now, my dear Duke, and my dear Doctor, it is my turn to listen.” 


“ By the time the Vicomte had ended, all were prepared with a 
torrent of thanks and compliments, for his kindness in relating to 
them the most excellent story they had ever heard! The Vicomte, 
probably by way of returning our civility, now insisted that he had a 
right to a story from each of his listeners; and the Duke, admit- 
ting the justice of the claim, suggested that we should be better 
able to discharge our respective functions of narrators and listeners, 
if we should recur to the Chambertin, and begin a new story with 
a fresh supply of the same. ‘The Vicomte and myself consented 
to that arrangement, on condition that his grace would consent to 
relate some love adventure, either of his own experience—or, if 
there were a difficulty on that scorejone which had befallen some 
of his friends, within his own knowledge. He promised to do the 
latter, at the same time hinting to us, with a smile, that—though he 
did not go into particulars—he had, as Polonius says, ‘in his youth, 
suffered much extremity for love,’ also.” 
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We are induced, however, with a tender regard to our readers, 
similar to that which makes a nurse withhold the second sugar 
plum from her darling, to reserve the stories of his Grace, and 
the witty Doctor, to another number. 

‘Those who are acquainted with either the works or the person 
of the celebrated Viscount—and who can therefore appreciate the 
happy transfusion of his manner, which our correspondent has pre- 
served—will be no less anxious to hear the tale of the illustrious 
minister, whose life—touching, as it did, each extremity of adven- 
ture—must, of necessity, furnish many an incident “to point a 
moral or adorn a tale.” : 
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LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 
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In morning’s light, on headland cast, 
The gallant ship was seen, 
With white sail set, and cleaving fast 
The billows’ crested green. 
Her keel had ploughed untrodden seas; 
Yet, conscious of high destinies, 
A proud and glorious band 
Stood on her deck :—no secret thought 
Of memory, in their bosoms wrought 
Of their far native land. 
They looked upon that smiling shore, 
And thought of past regrets no more. 
Oh, who shall tell what hidden woes 
Have bought the joy each hero knows ? 
The throbbings of each anxious breast, 
By fear and hope alike distressed ? 
Who count the days of toil and care, 
The nights of watching and despair, 
They proved upon their cheerless way, 
When each succeeding restless day 
Went down on shoreless waves— 
That, darkened now with gathering night, 
Might, ere the morn’s returning light, 
Sweep heavily o’er their graves ? 
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- Now toil, and doubt, and danger o’er, 


Gleams near and bright the promised shore ! 

And now each pilgrim eye was turned 

To where the sunlight’s glory burned 

O’er stream and wood, o’er rock and vale. 

Each wanderer blest the glorious sight, 

And hailed the morn’s revealing light— 

And welcomed the rejoicing gale 

Which, filled with fragrance from the land, 

Their weary brows with incense fanned. 
The land of wealth and bliss untold, 

The visioned paradise of old— 

Of many a burning wish the theme, 

And pilgrim’s faith, and poet’s dream— 
Conspicuous now before them lay. 

And brightly as the rising day 

Bathed flood and forest in his beam, 

To fevered fancy it might seem 

As if they breathed a hallowed air, 

And Heaven’s own glory rested there ! 
Oh! prophet thoughts of pride and power 

Were foremost in that thrilling hour. 

Yet from that wandering band broke out 

No burst of joy, no welcoming shout, 

Nor seaman’s mirthful swell: 

But warm and beating hearts were there 

And tearful eye, and murmured prayer, 
Spoke more than words could. tell. 

Not theirs the sanguinary fame 

That crowns the laurelled warrior’s name, 
With battle flag unfurled : 

But won with toil, and pain, and cares, 

A richer, loftier boon was theirs, 


The guerdon of a world! E. FE. - 
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LITERARY NOTICES 
OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tre Comprete Works or Sir Watrter Scort, with a Biography, and his 
last Additions and Illustrations. In 7 vols. New-York : Conner & Cooke. 


One of the greatest and most important literary enterprises hitherto attempt- 
ed in this country, is the expensive and valuable edition of Sir Walter Scott's 
Works, now issuing by Messrs. Conner & Cooke. 

The varied productions of Scott’s unexampled genius, have been too long 
shrined in their universal popularity, to admit of a momentary doubt now, as to 
the necessity of their admittance into the rank of the great classics of our lan- 
guage. The cavil of the critic, as to their ultimate fate or lasting celebrity, is 
lost in the admiration of every taste, and answered by the homage of the un- 
numbered hearts, in which his image and works have found their long abode. 

Such being the undisputed fact, with regard to the celebrated works of the 
author of Waverly, we can hardly express, too warmly, our approbation of the 
great edition which these spirited publishers are issuing, at an immense risk; 
but which must be amply remunerated by the general patronage which cannot 
but be extended to what we do not hesitate to say is the most perfect, the 
most complete, the most condensed, and, altogether, the most useful edition of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Works, which has ever been projected, or published. 

It may well be recorded, as a wonder in the typographic art, that we have 
here comprised, at the unparalleled low cost of three dollars, into one handsome 
and not unwieldly volume, matter which occupied eighteen thick octavos, as 
originally published, with a price of nine guineas; and that not only without 
curtailment or abridgment, but with all the additions and corrections which 
the author had been adding for a long series of years. 

The type employed is of singular beauty, and so clear as to be legible, not- 
withstanding the condensation of the matter, even by the weakest sight, with 
the utmost ease; and the paper is of a firm and durable texture, very far supe- 
rior to that generally employed in works of this description. As it is evidently 
intended, so it is calculated for a household book. 

When we reflect, that in England these novels are the property of an exclu- 
sive monopoly, and that the issue, however great the demand, is still regu- 
lated so as to produce an advantageous profit to the proprietors; and that, in 


* It contains ‘‘ Waverly,” published, (as taken from Constable’s Catalogue, ) in 3 vols, 8vo. 
price 1l. lls.6d. Guy Mannering, 3 vols. 1l. Ils. 6d. Antiquary, 3 vols, 1l. lls. 6d. Rob- 
Roy, 3 vols. 1/. lls. 6d. Black Dwarf, and Old Mortality, 3 vols. ll. lls. 6d. Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. together with all the prefaces. and illustrations introduced 
by the author into the last great edition. The fact is well worth attention, as an illustra- 
tion of the effects of literary monopoly. 
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that country, self-interest must continually interpose to prevent such a con- 
densed edition of Scott, which would so materially interfere with vested rights. 
We are warranted in saying, as before, that this is the greatest, and most valu- 
able edition of the illustrious novelist, which has ever, or ever can be issued. 


This is not, as yet, the place to enlarge upon the merits, and the transcendent 
fame of Scott. Well did his accomplished Eulogist* write upon his death, 


Thou need’st not 
The sculpture and the shrine; 
The heart is the sole monument, 
For memories like thine, 


On looking at this noble edition of his works, we feel how vain are trumpeted 
subscriptions, and elaborate orations to perpetuate celebrity so inevitably im- 
mortal; and we cannot help thinking, that on the completion of this great 
series of his works, Americans will have among them a monument to the me- 
mory of Scott, which, better than the column or the bust, is more expressive 
alike of the Titan vastness of his labors, and the godlike splendor of his mind. 


SypENHAM ; or, Memorrs or A Man or THE Wortp. 2 vols. Philadelphia: 
Eek, Carey & E. H. Hart. 


Sydenham is one of those masterly productions, whose excellence is the 
greater, that it is not continually obtruded upon us in elaborate display, but is 
so subdued, and as it were, managed by the author, that it strikes you more in 
detail, than in any egregious straining after occasional effect. 

The writer.of Sydenham has fine tact, acute observation, great knowledge 
of the world, Just per¢eption of the peculiar traits which give tone to character, 
and he;writes with a full’consciousness of his powers. The book is, therefore, 
not indebted; for, its interest to adventitious scenes of high wrought possibility, 
or to incidents, and:passions, of which ordinary novelists make such ingenious 
and advanfaggous employment. But it possesses strong attractions in the feli- 
city and’point witht Which the different personages, in ‘the fashionable life of 
English soefety, are: -des¢fibed. There is great happiness in the cynical philo- 
sophy of thesltero. ; We ate-pleased with his nonchalance, and admire his dex- 
terity; and Wedebion his gradations of success in fashionable life, with interest 
and amusement» His jiaison with Lady Oliphant is managed with consum- 
mate tact ;.and. tie: scene with her ladyship, in his own drawing-room, excel- 
lently drawn. Mis. Metcalfe, and her marriageable daughter, though of the 
same stamp as. the: Lady Stanley of Miss Edgeworth, form a sketch which is 
nevertheless finished with original traits, and irresistibly fine ; and the toad-eating 
Mrs. Mitchell, with the rest of his mother’s coterie, display in a few words, how 
effective, and how caustic are his powers of sarcasm. 

The gréat value of Sydenham, however, consists in the introduction of, and 
delineation to the life of many of the first political characters and events of 
the latter English history. To effect this purpose he has, with a Virgilian 









* Miss Landon, 
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license, confounded the events of fifty years; and by a happy anachronism, 
which, however, answers his purpose perfectly well, made Brummell contem- 
porary with Brougham. And the latter an inétrigante in the saloons of the 
Dutchess of Devonshire, the celebrated heroine of the Westminster election. 
Had the publishers annexed a key to the various characters, which was cer- 
tainly circulated in London, and even, we believe, published in either the Spec- 
tator or Court Journal, it would have been an immense addition to the value 
of the book. As it is, those acquainted with English politics, will readily re- 
cognise Sheridan in the witty and admired Singleton. Sydenham has, how- 
ever, touched too sore upon the embarrassments, and want of faith, of the 
great orator; and his gratuitous introduction of the brothel scene, is not only 
the meanest drawback on the book, but is a circumstance which does the illus- 
trious traduced as little harm as its insertion does the author honor. To 
represent Sheridan, universally praised for his domestic virtues, as a veteran de- 
bauchee, is alike unwarrantable and unjust, and is, at best, even supposing it 
were true, a thankless and ungracious scandal. 

The dandy, Beaumont, has had, doubtless, for its prototype the notorious 
Brummell, the perfection of modern exquisites, who carried the mysterious des- 
potism of fashion so far, as to proscribe his sovereign from its realms by a nod. 
He is the hero here of many excellent scenes. We would instance the manner 
in which he cuwé the hussar at Lady Cuthullins, and his reception in Mrs. 
Majendies. 

In Broughton we can have no other than the present Lord Chancellor, and 
he certainly, in these volumes, appears to little advantage beside his gifted rival, 
Anstruther, who seems intended for Canning. The deathbed scene of the 
latter is told with great energy, and the moral is affecting. The fashionable 
poet, Haynes Bayley, is sketched with great spirit and brilliance, as Mr. Fan- 
shawe Littleton; and whether poor Auriol, whom we take for Keats, be a real 
character, or not, in no way affects the truth and beauty with which the sensi- 
tive genius is delineated. 

The man of letters, the politician, and the scholar, will find in these volumes 
much to interest, and even more to amuse. The mere novel reader will, 
perhaps, be disappointed, for he will meet with no turbulence, no love, no ex- 
citement, no dangers. Sensible people, however, will be pleased with Syden- 
ham, for he tells an entertaining narrative, and tells it well. 


BripcewaTerR Treatises, No. Il.—On the Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Physical Condition of Man, Principally with Reference to the Supply of 
his Wants, and the Exercise of his Intellectual Faculties. By John Kidd, 
M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


In noticing this work here, feelings and views of some force, which would 
naturally influence the reviewer in the country where the series of which it is 
one originated, must be laid aside. We have no right to question the wisdom 
of the manner in which the munificent bequest of the Earl of Bridgewater was 
disposed of. Nor is it our duty to ascertain whether professor Kidd’s treatise 
is intrinsically worth the splendid sum which was assigned as his reward. 
18 
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We confess that were we to weigh its merits, as one of a series for which much 
was paid, and from which much was of right to be expected, we could find 
in it much to reject, a great deal to find fault with, and something to condemn. 
We might observe, that it was unequal in its execution to its pretensions, that 
its deductions were hasty, its arguments often frivolous, and its general tone of 
reasoning, as elucidating a grand moral axiom, inconclusive and careless; very 
far from what England, if not the World, had a right to expect as the fruit of one 
of the most magnificent and best intended bequests recorded in literary history. 
Such feelings, however, can have have no further influence in this country than 
to lessen the high opinion of its authority, which all were disposed to entertain 
of this treatise from its object and its source. 

Apart, however, from these considerations, the work of Dr. Kidd possesses 
avery great degree of interest for this community ; and will form, to the religious 
and the philosophic, a manual from which each may draw instruction of the 
noblest character. The plan on which the book has been written commands 
our admiration. All the facts illustrative of the wisdom of Providence, in the 
peculiar economy of man, which have been floating, for many years, in innu- 
merable volumes, have been, in this treatise, collected and arranged in a manner 
that leaves us nothing farther to wish upon the subject. The connexion of the 
various phenomena of nature with, and their influence over, the physical con- 
dition of man, are clearly and distinctly traced, while the style is sufficiently 
attractive to ensure it a general perusal. And throughout the whole work it 
cannot be denied that he has admirably accomplished his object, to demonstrate 
the adaptation of the external world to the physical condition of man. And, 
either in considering him merely as an individual, or as a component member 
of society, it must be freely admitted, that every step in the investigation has 
tended to confirm this general conclusion, that whether from chance, (if any 
philosophical mind acknowledge the existence of such an agent as chance,) or 
deliberate design, a mutual harmony does really exist between the corporeal 
powers, and the intellectual faculties of man, and the properties of the various 
forms of matter which surround him ; the materia! constituents of all nature, 
being as evidently adapted to the supply of the wants of his body, as the con- 
templation of their causes and relations to the exercise of the mind. 

Such being the object of the work, we have attempted no analysis of its con- 
tents, because such a treatise should be universally read, which, we have little 
doubt, will be the case with the present. 





Tatrs rrom AmeRIcAN History. By the Author of “ American Popular Les- 
sons,” forming volumes IX., X., and XI., of the Boy’s and Girl’s Library. 
New-York: J. & J. Harper. 


The excellent series, of which these entertaining volumes form a part, should 
be in the hands of every family. Containing so much of instruction and 
amusement, no safer, or more fascinating books, could be put into the hands of 
children. The present volumes, by a proved writer, are such as should be ge- 
nerally read. ‘They detail, in an easy and delightful style, the stirring and 
marvellous incidents with which the discovery and conquest of this continent 
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was attended ; and without aiming to accomplish much, form a delightful epi- 
tome of its ancient and modern history, which even the instructed may peruse 


with profit, but which must prove particularly charming to the young. : 





Emma, a Novel, in 2 vols. By Miss Austen, Author of “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
“ Mansfield Park,” “ Persuasion,” &c. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 


Emma is a novel of some years standing. Miss Austen’s aim in writing it 
seems to have been to describe, in the character of Emma, the effect which 
uncontrolled authority from infancy, and high notions of privileged rank, 
would have in forming the disposition of a female of great personal beauty and 
accomplishments, with a naturally strong mind. Accordingly, we have her, 
with the best motives imaginable, continually acting the patroness to her friends, 
and affecting to regulate their destinies, by her own preconceived notions of the 
distinctions in society ; imagining herself in love, when she has found an ob- 
ject she believes appropriate ; and seeming astonished, as ata contingency out of 
the range of possibility, when she finds the gentleman she believes her admirer, 
had neglected her for a lovely and accomplished girl of obscurer birth. 

There may be in all this a great degree of merit, as a fine and delicate con- 
ception, but it has been embodied at the sacrifice of what we prefer—that of 
interest. Of this essential quality in a novel, Emma is so seriously deficient, 
that all the talents of its author have proved incompetent to make a story which 
the most determined patience can peruse. 





Inpran BiocraPHy; or, AN Historicaa Account oF THOSE INDIVIDUALS, 
WHO HAVE BEEN DISTINGUISHED AMONG THE NortH American Natives, AS 
Orators, STATESMEN, AND OTHER REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. By B. B. 
Thatcher, Esq., in 4 vols. New-York. J. & J. Harper. 


We must do justice to this valuable work, even, though it be tardy. This 
notice, however, has been crowded out of our pages, month after month, until 
we can detain it no longer, 


This is a decidedly interesting and important work, but we can devote much 
less space to it than we could wish. In the characters, and customs, and 
records of these primeval lords of our soil, we see the very stamina of a national 
literature. Whatever is noble in disposition, stern in principle, or inflexible in 
purpose, is here developed. In the portraiture of these men, there is so much 
of independence, exalted generosity, unalterable resolution and firmness, that, 
if some of them had lived in the golden days of Greece or Rome, their names 
would have been immortalized, in sculpjure or in song, and their daring 
valor adored as superhuman. 

To trace these men in their relations to one another, and in relation to their 
tribes ; to unfold their character, to write their history, and record their achieve- 
ments, is certainly a noble task, and precisely the point from which a nation’s 
literature should arise in all its bright and beautiful creations. The lives of the 
painter, poet, divine, or politician, belong to one class of biography, where 
splendor, refinement, success, or misfortune may blend together. But in the 
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life of the fetterless independent Indian, the monarch of a thousand woods; 
the companion of nature, and solitude, and danger ; there isa romantic dazzling, 
that catches upon the imagination, and inspires us with a world of venera- 
tion for the red man, and the scalping warrior. Let us survey him, apart from 
every feeling of false delicacy or refinement, and with a just allowance for his 
circumstances, and we will find among the North American Indians, some 
of the noblest of the human race; let us look at him in the times of the revolu- 
tion, when all his unwasted energy was called forth, when all his sagacity, and 
stratagem, and hardihood were exerted; and we shall see how he applied all 
his untaught, but important services, with unjustifiable, perhaps, but fearful effi- 
cacy to the protection of his friends. With what fidelity and faith do they keep 
their engagements. Never were there exhibited so many sublime instances of 
this, as among the American Indians; but when excited by revenge, or fired 
by insult, never were there more deep, dark, or ferocious beings ; these volumes, 
therefore, are of exceeding value, because, they snatch from certain oblivion, 
many a bright and unrecorded trait of valor and generosity, which will now 
live in the page of civilized history. The sketches are so vividly and faith- 
fully written, that we almost think we can see the Indian warriors, seated 
round their council fires, or hear their war whoop and death yell, from out the 
depth of their woods. 

This, then, forms the most agreeable, because the earliest days of native bio- 
graphy. And here, as out of a rich mine, the philosopher will find much to 
study and speculate upon, in the independence and simplicity of their lives; 
the moralist can think upon their character, and resolve into something like a 
theory of explanations, the seemingly opposite, but controlling principles of their 
minds—friendship and revenge; and the politician will mark in the dignity of 
their conduct, and their homage to established laws, much that will command 
inquiry and research; while the rhetorician, out of their strong and wonderful 
oratory, will have to begin a new study of eloquence. Than their distinguish- 
ing national traits—there cannot be a more interesting subject of Biography in 
the world. So much of natural and instantaneous impulse, so much of moral 
courage, so much of ingenuous simplicity, arising from their undisputed birth- 
right of liberty, and privileged possession “of a world at large,” that we feel 
sorry that such a race are dying away. But so it is; the progress of civilization 
has swept away their wigwams, extinguished their council fires, and stilled 
their war whoop, while their last sad remnants, still wander among us like 
Ossian’s ghosts, the spectres of their former glory, where once the war whoop of 
their hundred chiefs, could call a million tomahawks into the field. 

Mr. Thatcher has been very fortunate in his selection ; he has compiled it 
well, written it well,.and we doubt not, but the public will like it well; with- 
out the sin of spiritless detail, we are charmed and refreshed by the propriety 
of his remarks, his well chosen anecdotes, and his elegant style. The work 
gives evidence of extensive research and inquiry, and the author deserves un- 
bounded credit. We have never read a book more full of energy and spirit, 
From Powhatan, the first in the list of warriors, to Seguoha, or Redjacket, all 
is animation, life, enjoyment. 
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Tue Wuices or Scor.anp; orn, THE Last or THE Stuarts, An Historical Ro- 
mance of the Scottish Persecution. 2vols. New-York: J. & J. Harper. 


Let us, in limine, do justice to the publishers of these handsome volumes. 
The appearance of the work is altogether imposing. If neatness of binding, 
beauty of paper, and elaborate accuracy of typography, could ensure popularity, 
the “ Whigs of Scotland” would be one of the most successful “ romances” ever 
published in the country. But the present degenerate age is so malicious as to 
require excellence in the author, as well as in the printer ; and though, perhaps, 
the taste in these “ piping times” may be injudicious ; modern readers look not 
less for merit in the intellectual, than the mechanical execution of a work, 
ere they award it the enviable destiny of success. 

With the anxious impartiality which has ever characterized the Knicker- 
bocker, we shall do “ even justice in this case” to the author, as well as to the 
publishers ; we shall at least review his book with feelings perfectly unbiassed. 

If the writer of the “ Whigs of Scotland,” as the book has been termed with 
singular awkwardness, had attempted to dispute the points of history, with the 
illustrious author of Old Mortality, in an historical dissertation, instead of an 
“historical romance ;” if he had attempted to array matters of fact instead of 
fiction, in vindication of his admired Covenanters, while we smiled at the 
motive, we might have passed by his duodecimos, with the respectful apathy 
they deserved. But when he essays to “ out Herod Herod,” and has made 
the formal endeavor to beat the great Magician of the North upon his own 
ground ; it becomes our duty to examine his production, with the care and 
awe suitable to such stupendous pretensions! 

Yes, the mantle of the author of OLp Morrauity has fallen upon a successor 
in his high ministry! But alas, for Elisha! We could not avoid this reflec- 
tion, as we read the dedication, and, after a seven times seventh attempt, 
abandoned the hope of qualifying ourselves to pass an opinion on the book, 
by reading it through. We had believed it impossible, to write a tale of the 
“ Scottish Persecution,” without exciting, at least, some interest in the fate of 
the gallant spirits who ennobled, by their high and resolute bearing, the cold and 
cruel wars of oppression on one side, and intolerant bigotry on the other; but 
the author of the “‘ Whigs of Scotland,” in emulation of his heroes, has achieved 
this incredible victory. We may conscientiously assert, indeed, that having 
read as much as we could read, we found ourselves oppressed with a crowd 
of common places, without a single definite idea of the character of the one 
hundred powerful personages he has introduced—their actions, or their opinions ; 
having gained nothing by the perusal, unless it were a vague impression, that we 
had been abused in our former notions of the Covenanters, that the best of 
those worthies, were in no wise to be considered as objects of that regard 
with which we had accustomed ourselves to dwell upon their names, and that by 
uniting in themselves something more than their shares, they divided in rather 
unfair proportions, the envy, hatred, and uncharitableness, from which we 
are weekly accustomed to pray for a deliverance. This, however, be it remem- 
bered, we felt in a dreamlike manner, in consequence of the singularly calm- 
ing and soporific effect of the perusal, inflicted on us by the stern requisitions 
of our critical duty. Yet with all this, we can recall some sketches of persons 
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and characters, whose striking portraiture conquered even the unconquerable 
tendency to somnolency, induced as above. We remember, for instance, the 
figure of Principal—that his brow was finely polished, that so was Anna Bur- 
ley’s, and that so was Sir Robert’s, and we do not, moreover, forget, that we made 
acquaintance with all these “ polished brows,” in the first five chapters of these 
diversified volumes. This is certainly having a definite idea, as the author 
would himself express it, most impressibly ; vol. 2, p. 186. We refrain from 
presenting an outline of the plot of this singular work, for the reason, that in 
the former hundred pages in Vol I., and the latter hundred of Vol II., we could 
not discover, that the book was intended to have any. Still, however, the 
“ Romance” has its peculiar characteristics ; the style, both English and Scotch, 
being both peculiar and characteristic beyond a doubt. Here we discover, that 
the dialect prevailing north of England, consists entirely, in speaking one half of 
a sentence in such English, as may be recognised for the king’s, and the other, 
with the peculiar accent of the northern portion of his majesty’s subjects. 
We were silly enough at first, to suppose that the author had forgotten himself, 
that he had made his characters speak in his own vernacular, till suddenly 
recollecting, he had determined to make up the difference, by crowding into the 
end of the sentence, as much broad Scotch, as should have been distributed 
through the whole; we soon, however, discovered our error. Indeed, we still 
conceive, that he has some whimsical theories, in the matter of languages, which 
we do not distinctly apprehend; “The wounds were not all in their puttings 
on mortal ;” vol. 1, p. 14: this the author designates as sem-barbarous Latin; 
we vail our bonnets of course, to the Professor, but to our ears it does appear 
not many removes from wholly barbarous English. We had gone thus far, 
when we resolved to venture once more upon these obstinate Whigs, and we 
take no little credit to ourselves, for a goodly portion of that same laudable 
pertinacity, in getting through the one hundred pages, which we had left unread 
in the first volume of these thin 12mos. We were not, indeed, greatly the 
gainer, for our pains, having been enabled thereby, but to add an appendix of 
ninety-seven names of conspicuous characters, to our former formidable list. 
For the rest, we remain in that ignorance of our author, which accompanied 
us in our former search through his labyrinth of Scotch absurdities, abstruse 
enough to pass for Scotch metaphysics ; and which may, for aught we know, 
have been intended as such. One word is sufficient in regard to the style ; we 
would not willingly fall short of our meaning, but we fear that we do but give 
a small portion of its intent, in saying that we have never seen a book so exe- 
crable, in that specific quality. 

We know not what praise we can bestow, except that the author has 
religiously abstained, in his wit, from giving offence by any new joke, but has 
given his invariable testimony in favor of the old established familiars. But 
while we award this praise, we are constrained to say, that some which he 
has selected, are by no means as delicate, as we had a right to expect. 

It has already been observed, that we believe the book to have no plot; a 
design, however, it certainly has; and such a one as would induce us, without 
hesitation, to assign its authorship to one of those inferior members of the cleri- 
cal order, who make up by vulgar clamor and intolerant anathema, for the 
want of those high endowments, with which their more respectable brethren 
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adorn their high and sacred profession. Two reasons, only, lead us to doubt 
the soundness of our conclusion; first, that we, although no strangers to 
any of the numerous houses of worship in this city, have never met, in one of 
them, a preacher who, in that proverbially dullest of all dull compositions, a 
poor sermon, has approached even at a distance, the ineffable dullness of this 
novel: and secondly, because the amount of kissing in these volumes is not 
only such as no individual of that respectable class of the community would 
perpetrate, even in imagination, but so inordinate as to exceed the entire 
sum which called for our censure in the novel of Rosine Laval,a work so con- 
fessedly reprehensible in this regard. 
It may be asked, if the book be so utterly worthless, why lavish on it such 
a profusion of words? To this we answer, that the purport of the work is 
such as to demand the severest animadversion; and, as its stupidity is 
) the only antidote to the venom of its bigotry, we have deemed it proper to 
) Waste more time on it, than we should be willing to bestow upon a work, the 
spirit of which were less vulgarly mischievous, though it had twice the merit; 
or rather, we should say, though it had but half the dullness and stupidity 
of this. 
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Gopotruin, a Novel, in 2 vols. Philadelphia: Cary Lea, & Blanchard. 


The rank of Godolphin can be easily assigned. It is by far the most? pow- 
erful novel which has appeared, since the early splendor of Bulwer diverted 
the public taste from those witching fields of Romance and History, which 
Scott and his disciples had thrown open, to the portraiture of the bright phi- 
losophy of life and the chivalry of existing character. The author has cho- 
sen Bulwer for his model, but without any of the weakness of imitation. Like 
the Roman Poet, who framed the Aneid after the immortal Epic of Greece, he 
has had the happiness, to make the peculiarities of his master, all his own. 
He has the same enthusiastic philosophy, the same brilliant coloring of cha- 
racter and scenery, the same touching romance of emotion, the same lofty elo- 
quence of description and soliloquy, which enchanted the world at first in those 
splendid novels; and while he wants, perhaps, that consummate finish and ex- 
quisitely sustained unity of performance, so evident in Pelham and Devereux, 
he has the redeeming attraction of coming fresh into the field, with all the 

glory, and energy, and power, of a mind rich in the outpourings of its own 

: strength. The plot is full of originality and interest, and the opening scene is 

; strikingly effective. An illustrious, political orator, a proud and noble, but in- 

jured spirit, one of the Sheridans of English history, on his deserted death 
bed, swears his beautiful daughter, to an everlasting enmity to the heartless 
aristocracy, who 


‘Could bask in that spirit’s meridian career, 
And leave it thus dark in its close.” 


And she, the heroine, educated in its most elevated rank, cherishes the feeling 
and the resentment, with all the fervor of a lofty character, in her heart. As 
she grows up, all the brilliant endowments of her intellect are united with a 
person of more than mortal loveliness. In pursuance of her absorbing passion, 
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she refuses her first, and only lover, Godolphin, who, like herself, is drawn as 
almost too perfect for the earth, that she may marry the Earl of Erpingham, 
one of the greatest of the order that she hated. We consider the chapters which 
describe her fashionable life, among the finest ever drawn in fiction; with a 
bold and felicitous selection, the author has laid the scene in the midst of those 
vast political events, which have given such a startling change to English 
politics and society, within the last few years; and he makes Constance ae- 
complish her purpose, of beating down the arrogant aristocracy she detests, 
by turning their own weapons, with fatal success, against themselves; she at- 
tempts not to enter the jealous precincts of secluded fashion,.so well described 
in Sydenham, but she gathers round her a more brilliant society of her own, 
before whose superior glory the exclusive society of rank pales and dis- 
appears ; and she finds at once her homage and revenge in the incense from 
every grade which was paid to her dazzling accomplishments, and the slavish 
adulation with which the haughtiest of the vanquished regime bowed down 
to her authority. The fortunes of Godolphin, in the mean time, are laid in 
Italy, and delineated with transcendant power. We will not anticipate. But the 
mysterious sage ; the beautiful, and enthusiastic Lucilla; her love, her feelings ; 
are all sketches of unexampled power. In this, however, lies the error of the 
book; and the author, with all his abilities, has been unable to make his hero 
the victim of two passions, so similar, yet so distinct, without destroying that con- 
centration of interest, in which the mind takes such delight. The very sur- 
passing excellence of the manner in which the Italian episode has been 
brought in, is its most serious draw back, as it creates in the reader’s mind a 
more powerful antagonist to Constance, in Lucilla, than is consistent with the 
unity which ought mainly to be preserved in such a work. The after events 
of the novel and the development of the plot are full of interest and power. 
Many of the most promment actors in present English polities, are introduced 
and described with fearless truth ; among these, the late eccentric Lord Dud- 
ley and Ward, as Lord Saltream, will be recognised as exceedingly happy ; 
Fanny Millinger, is likewise very ably delineated; and Saville is drawn with 
a pencil that very few could wield. 

We regret that, from the lateness of the period at which we received it, we 
have been unable to devote to this masterly romance, a space proportioned to 
our high estimate of its merits. We could have wished to have selected for 
our readers, out of this author, some of the beautiful poetry of his descriptions ; 
some of the lofty eloquence of his thoughts. Though Godolphin wants, in its 
general execution, that essential harmony of proportion, and, perhaps, that deli- 
cate finish of the minuter traits of character, which are requisite to make any 
work take a deep or lasting hold on the attention, yet it has in it all that 
commanding power, which throws the mantle of redeeming genius over such 
minor faults. Its very errors are of that venial, and even splendid class, which 
arise from overflowing strength of mind; and there is, in the exquisite felicity 
which could select the grotto of Egeria for the first breathing of Lucilla’s love; 
and the Colosseum, and the cataract of Tivoli as the scene of the returning ten- 
derness of Constance; a Manfred, and weird-like cast of mind, which we ac- 
knowledge as of the very loftiest order. 

We take leave of Godolphin with that satisfaction which is consequent on 
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perusing a werk which we feel to be superior to the critic’s praise; and with 
the full consciousness that its usual, its high toned excellence, only requires to 
be known, to be deeply appreciated by every lover of all that is beautiful in 
the poetry of life, or ennobling in the philosophy of mankind. 





Tue Buccaneer, a tale, By Mrs. S. C. Hall, author of Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 


The Buccaneer is one of those productions of a vigorous and highly culti- 
vated mind, which cannot fail to interest. 

The scene is laid in the time of the English Commonwealth, and the leading 
characters of the time are prominently, though not very judiciously, intro- 
duced. With all her talents, and they are great, Mrs. Hall is not the individual 
to sustain Milton or Oliver Cromwell with propriety in a romance; the con- 
sequence is, that Constance Cecil, when she speaks of the author of Paradise 
Lost, appears not a little idiotic. The conception of the plot, however, is very 
good ; and it is wrought out with admirable effect. 

Mrs. Hall has added to her well known fame by its publication, and it de- 
serves to take its rank, asone of the best executed historical novels, which 
have lately issued from the press. 





Meworanpa oF A RestpENncE at THE Court or Lonpon. By Richard Rush, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of America, 
from 1817 to 1825. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 


We feel proud of this delightful volume of Mr. Rush. In it he resembles those 
accomplished diplomatists, of whom in France are found the best examples ; who 
found time, in the midst of political turmoil and intrigue, to make those accurate 
observations on the life and manners of the people among whom they resided, which 
charm us so much in the numerous memoirs they have given to the world. Nor is 
it in this respect alone that it affords matter for commendation—his remarks on the 
national relations between this country and its parent—his political reflections, and 
his acute sagacity, as evidenced in his official conversations with Lord Castlereagh, 
and other incidental places in his book—afford many an instructive lesson, from which 
statesmen and politicians, on each side of the water, may derive decided benefit. 

{f its great value, however, consist in these statesmanlike observations, its enter- 
tainment will be found in Mr. Rush’s fascinating descriptions of English manners 
and society. His diplomatic relations lifted him into the highest regions of that 
elevated fashion which, since the French revolution, has been the most select in 
London, of any other court in Europe. Of this, we know no work which, without 
being tedious or minute, gives us an account at once so charming and familiar. We 
are introduced into the presence of the Castlereaghs, the Cannings, the Broughams, 
the Erskines, the Wellingtons, the Hollands, and those other proud names of 
England, who have played so distinguished a part in modern politics. It is at once 
ennobling and delightful, in Mr. Rush’s volume, to find these distinguished individuals, 
at a time when the affairs of Europe were in their hands, forgetting, at the hospita- 
ble board, the wrangles of the eabinet, and all national and political differences, and 
mingling alike with republicans and imperialists, in the interchange of an elevated 
sociality. 
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We intended to have made a more elaborate article on this excellent book, 
which, as might be expected, has naturally given equal satisfaction on both sides of 
the water; but we have thought it useless, when we reflected, that it is a work of 
that description which every library should possess ; and by devoting more space to a 
regular analysis, we would be only doing our friends an injudicious service, by pre 


venting them from reading a book, from which they will derive alike so large a 
portion of instruction and entertainment. 


We could not, however, refrain from extracting the masterly chapter on the causes 
of the unexampled wealth and greatness of the British empire. 'To Americans, this 
will be deeply interesting, when they reflect that, to all the sources of the present 
glory of England, their magnificent country adds, for them, advantages toward na- 
tional greatness, which the British islands never can possess. 


‘“‘ The speaker, in his address, stated that the revenue was increasing, I cannot pass 
this subject by. The income for the year, was fifty-one millions of pounds sterling, The 
largest item was from the excise, which yielded upwards of twenty-one millions. The 
customs stood next. They gave upwards of eleven millions. The assessed and land 
taxes, third; from which eight millions were obtained; the stamps fourth, which pro- 
duced seven millions, The remainder was from the post office and miscellaneous sources. 
Large as this sum may appear for the produce of one year’s taxes, it is less, by more than 
twenty millions, than was raised two years ago, the property tax and certain war duties 
being then in force. It may safely be affirmed, that no nation, ancient or modern, of the 
same population, has ever before paid so much under the regular operation of tax laws. 
Of the excise, I understand that the whole amount due for the year has actually been 
paid in, except a fraction of about five thousand pounds, part of which it is believed will 
be recovered. So exceedingly small a deficiency on a basis of twenty-one millions, ma- 
nifests an extraordinary ability on the part of the community at large, to meet with 
punctuality the demands of the government, under this branch of internal taxation, 
Besides the fifty-one millions, which make up the national taxes proper, for Great Britain 
and Ireland, the sums levied on account of poor rates for England during the year, have 
amounted toe nine millions. 

The exports from the kingdom for the same time, amounted, in value, to fifty-three 
millions of pounds sterling. The manufactures of the United Kingdom, constituted four- 
fifths of thissum, Actual value is here meant, as contradistinguished from official; the 
latter assuming a certain standard of price, fixed more than a century ago, and no longer 
applicable as a measure of value. The imports amounted to thirty-four millions; consi- 
derably less therefore than the value of manufactured articles exported. 

Expenditure for the year, has been about the same as income, and in its great branches, 
may be classed thus: For interest on the public debt, twenty-nine millions. For the 
army, nine millions; the military force on the present peace establishment, amounting 
to about a hundred thousand men, For the navy, seven millions; the peace establish- 
ment of that arm being one hundred and thirty ships, twenty thousand seamen, and six 
thousand marines. For the ordnance, one million. The civil list, and miscellaneous 
items absorb the residue. In statements whether of British income or expenditure, I ob- 
serve, that fractions of a million or two, seem to be unconsidered. They are scarcely 
understood but by those who will be at the pains of tracing them amidst the rubbish of 
accounts, and not always then. 

As to the debt, what shall I say? If1I specify any sum, I may, unconsciously, commit 
a fractional error of fifty-millions! To find out precisely what it is, seems to baffle in- 
quiry. Dr. Hamilton in his work on this subject, states a curious fact. He says, thatin 
an account of the public debt presented to the House of Commons in 1799, it was found 
impossible to ascertain the sums raised at different periods which created the funds ex- 
isting prior to the thirty-third year of George the Third. So they have a saying in Am- 
sterdam, that when their grand town-house was completed, a century or two ago, the 
bills were all destroyed, that the economical prudence of the Dutch in after ages might 
not be pained by the authentic knowledge of their amount; and that no one now knows 
what the building cost. The above candid avowal of ignorance as to the national debt 
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of England, where all official means of information were at command, may well excuse, 
as the learned author referred to remarks, a private inquirer if his statements be imper- 
fect; but I will set the debt down at g1GHT HUNDRED MILLIONS. This, as an absolute sum, 
strikes the world as enormous. It loses that character when viewed in connexion with 
the resources of Great Britain, the latter having increased in a ratio greater than her 
debt; a position susceptible of demonstration. It may be proof enough, that, in the face 
of this debt, her government could at any moment borrow from British capitalists fresh 
sums larger than were ever borrowed before; or than could be raised by the united ex- 
ertions of al] the governments of Europe. Credit so unbounded, can rest only upon the 
known extent and solidity of her resources; upon her agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial riches ; the first coming from her highly cultivated soil and its exhaustless 
mines, not of gold and silver, but iron and coal, forever profitably worked; the second, 
from the various and universal labour bestowed on raw materials, which brings into 
Play all the industry of her people, suffering none to be lost for want of objects; the 
third, from the policy of her navigation laws, and those of trade, followed up for ages, 
which enables her to send to every part of the globe the products of this vast and diver- 
ified industry, after supplying all her own wants. This system of navigation and trade, 
is greatly sustained by a colonial empire of gigantic size, that perpetually increases the 
demand for her manufactures, and favours the monopoly of her tonnage. 
*‘ These are the grand and visible foundations of her incalculable riches, and corres- 
ponding credit. Both seem to be incessantly augmenting. It is remarkable, that she 
extends both in the midst of wars, however prolonged and sanguinary. What cripples 
the resources of other nations, serves but to invigorate and multiply hers. Not long ago 
I went to Guildhall, to witness the sittings of the King’s Bench, after term time. The 
court room was so full, that I could hear or see little, and soon left it; but I was compen- 
sated by loitering among the monuments in the hall close by. The inscription on Lord 
Chatham’s drew my attention most, because Americans hang with reverence on his 
name, and because of the inscription itself. It dwells upon the services he rendered his 
country, by ‘ Uniting Commerce with, and making it flourish during, War.’ Such was 
his title to fame, recorded on the marble! Other nations should look atit. War, by 
creating new markets, gives a stimulus to industry, calls out capital, and may increase 
not merely the fictitious but positive wealth of the country carrying it on, where the 
country is powerful and not the seat of war. Moscow may be burned; Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, sacked; but it is always, said Franklin, peace in London, The British moralist 
may be slow to think, that it is during war that the riches and power of Britain are most 
advanced; but it is the law of her insular situation and maritime ascendency, The 
political economist may strive to reason it down, but facts confound him. It has been 
signally confirmed, since engraven on the monument of Lord Chatham. The Prince 
Regent pronounced the contest with Bonaparte, the most eventful and sanguinary known 
for centuries; yet, at its termination, the speaker of the House of Commons declared, 
whilst the representatives of foreign nations stood listening, that the revenues of Britain 
were increasing. Whata fact! Let Europe and the world bear it in mind, Let it be 
looked at in connexion with its past causes; and, prospectively, as portending future 
effects. The Abbe Du Pradt has remarked, that England threatens all the wealth, and 
Russia all the liberty of Europe. Up to the first origin of the contest with Bonaparte, the 
largest sum England ever raised by taxes in any one year of war or peace, was seventeen 
millions sterling. In twenty-five years, when that contest was over, she raised hardly 
less than eighty millions! This sum was paid indeed in the midst of complaints; but 
not more than in Queen Anne’s time, when the taxes were three millions, and debt forty ; 
or at the end of George the Second’s, when the former had risen to seven, and the latter 
to a hundred millions. It was also in 1815, at the close of the same contest, that the world 
beheld her naval power more than doubled; whilst that of other states of Europe was, in 
a proportion still greater, diminished, Hitherto, at the commencement of wars, the fleets 
of France, of Spain, of Holland, if not a match for those of England, could make a show 
of resistance; their concerted movements were, at least, able to hold her IM temporary 
check. Where are the navies of these powers now ? or those of the Baltic? Some gone 
almost totally ; the rest destined to be withdrawn from the seas, on the first war with 
England. There is nothing, singly or combined, as far as Europe is concerned, to make 
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head against her. France is anxious to revive her navy; she builds good ships; has 
brave and scientific officers. So, Russia. But where are the essential sources of naval 
power in either? where their sailors, trained in a great mercantile marine? Both toge- 
ther have not as many, of this description, as the United States. England then, in her 
next war, will accomplish more, as against Europe, upon this element, than at any 
former period; she will start, instead of ending, with her supremacy completely esta. 
blished. The displays of her power will be more immediate, as well as more formidable, 
than the world has before seen. I will not speak of a new agent in navigation, that walks 
as Mr. Canning said, like a giant on the water, controlling winds and waves. ‘This great 
gift to mankind, in its first efficient power upon the water, was from the United States; 
but all Europe will feel the effect of navies moved by steam, in the hands of Britain.” 





Tae Works or Rozert Burns; containing his Life, by John Lockhart, Esq. : 
the Poetry and Correspondence of Dr. Currie’s Edition ; Biographica] Sketches 
of the Poet, by himself, Gilbert Burns, Professor Stewart, and others ; an 
Essay on Scottish Poetry, including the Poetry of Burns, by Dr. Currie; 
Burns’s Songs, from Johnson’s “ Musical Museum,” and Thompson’s “ Se- 
lect Melodies ;” Select Scottish Songs of the other poets, from the best collec- 
tions, with Burns’s Remarks; forming in one work, the truest exhibition of 
the Man and the Poet; and the fullest Edition of his Poetry and Prose 
Writings hitherto published. William Pearson, 60 Cliff-street, New-York, 
1832. pp. 429. 


One of the best, cheapest, and most comprehensive editions, not only of 
Scotia’s Bard, but of any of the “Sons of Song,” ever published in this 
country. 

It is the dest, as exhibiting the valuable productions of the poet, with his last 
corrections ; it is the cheapest, as positively containing more matter, than per- 
haps any two volumes of Burns’s works, hitherto published on this side of the 
Atlantic; it is the most comprehensive ; as including numerous pieces, both 
prose and verse, not found in any other American edition. 

Burns was emphatically the poet of the people: his enthusiastic feeling, his 
fervid wishes, his honest heart—ever on the popular side—were decidedly 
manifested in some of his happiest effusions. ‘The Two Dogs,” one of his 
earliest pieces, breathes the purest spirit of unaffected sympathy for the wretch- 
ed condition of the lower class of society, from whom he sprang, and ever 
deeply felt. 

Did bold uncowering independence ever burst forth in more elevated strains, 
than in those glowing lines, “A man’s a man for a’ that?” That they were 
highly esteemed by the poet himself, may be ascertained from the fact, that 
these were the limes selected by the eldest of Burns’ sons to repeat for 
George the Fourth, when introduced to the royal presence. 

And how did the heartless despot treat the orphan-boy of the immortal bard, 
who left these manly lines as a precious deposit, not only to his family, but to 
all posterity? Dismissed him from his presence! But Burns has had his re- 
venge, The more he is known, the better his sterling merit is appreciated ; the 
more deeply we dive into his character, the richer mines do we discover; and 
he has long since taken his niche among the great and glorious names that will 
descend to the end of time, as the best benefactors of the human race: while 
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the memory of “ the finest gentleman in Europe,” is, like that of a Sardana- 
palus, “‘ damned to everlasting fame.” 

We have never read the first verse of that exquisite ballad, particularly the 
fine and energetic line, “ We daur be puir for a’ that,” without sighing over the 
hapless fate of the high-souled bard who penned them: left by an ungrateful 
country, to sink into poverty and unmerited obscurity ; drudging in the menial 
office of a despicable exciseman, up to the day, nay, the hour of his death. 

There is more of dramatic effect, and true poetic inspiration, in “Tam o’ 
Shanter,” or “The Jolly Beggars,” of Burns, than in all the rythmical pieces 
ever strung together by Scott. 

Had poor Burns enjoyed the advantages of an elegant classical education, 
the profound erudition, and other various acquirements, of refined society and 
literary leisure, so amply enjoyed by Scott, what might he not have done? As 
fate had ordained it otherwise, let us admire and be thankful for what we have. 
Composed, as most of his poems were, either at the tail of his plough, turning 
up the stubborn and sterile glebe of an Ayrshire farm; or on the back of his 
horse, galloping over the moors of Nithsdale, in pursuit of contraband whiskey, 
it is passing wonder, that they came forth from Nature’s work-shop, so finished 
so perfect, so poetic. It is another crowning testimony to the truth of that 
axiom so tersely expressed, more than 1800 years ago, by Horace, himself an 
exquisite poet, as well as philosopher and courtier; “‘ Poeta nascitur non fit.” 
Under every disadvantage, in spite of the most disheartening obstacles, see what 
genius, although unfostered, could do! This obscure peasant, this pauvre 
inconnu, this “ Ayrshire ploughman,” singing his wood-notes wild, has, with one 
or two splendid exceptions, conferred more enduring honor on “the land of 
the heather,” than any other human being, in similar circumstances, has ever 
affected for his native soil. No poet of any country has displayed higher skill, 
or nicer judgment, in marrying the beautiful and almost forgotten airs of his 
country to immortal verse, in that rich Doric dialect, which for more than a 
century, had been rapidly disappearing, until erected for the lasting memory of 
posterity, by the “ Farmer Bard.” 

But to point out even a small portion of his beauties would far exceed the 
limits of this notice. To be relished, flowers must be gathered from their native 
stem. We must read Barns thoroughly to form a due estimate of his trans- 
cendent merits. 

The extensive correspondence, maintained with so much spirit and prudence, 
for many years, with most of the Scottish literati, and other respectable cha- 
racters, must afford a rich treat to every one who wishes to behold, in the unre- 
strained outpourings to a friendly bosom, the lofty mind of the poet, and the 
sterling honesty of the man. 

The portrait of Burns, fronting the title page, is by Nasmyth, with whom he 
was, for many years, on the most intimate footing. The materials and me- 
chanism are very creditable to the industry and enterprize of the publisher. 
We are confident, that no true son of “ Auld Caledonia ;” no lover of the plaid 
and the tartan, who loves to think on days “of auld lang syne,” will neglect 
to procure a copy of this imperishable monument of his country’s fame. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REGISTER. 
PREPARED BY EDWIN WILLIAMS. 
AUTHOR OF THE “N. Y. ANNUAL REGISTER” “GAZETTEER,” &c. 


We propose, under this head, to give in each number of the Knickerbocker, 
a selection of such subjects of interest as may be most useful and entertaining 
for the pages of a magazine, comprising not entirely details of passing events, 
but desultory sketches relative to the Political, Literary, and Geographical con- 
cerns of the United States, with occasional notices of Internal Improvements, 
Biographies of distinguished men, and extracts from European Periodicals. 


MISCELLANIES. 


BANKS IN LOUISIANA. 


There are at present in the State of Louisiana, 10 Banks, incorporated by 
the State, whose aggregate capital is Forty millions and five hundred thousand 
dollars; besides this, the U. S. Branch Bank at New-Orleans employs a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA WATER WORKS. 


On the Ist of Jan., 1833, there were, in the city and liberties, 72} miles 
of iron pipe. The receipts for water rent, in the present year, amount to 
$77,567,75. Increase since last year, $7,163. The expenditures of working 
the machinery at Fairmount, $1,600. Salaries and incidental expenses, 
$3,500. Total, $5,100. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Comparative statements of arrivals, tonnage, and settlers at the port of 
Quebec, to the 27th June of the past and present year. 


Vessels. Tonnage. Settlers. 
1832 489 133,281 31,372 
1833 419 108,902 10,506 


CHOLERA IN MEXICO. 


Tampico.—The Cholera was raging, in June, with almost unexampled vio- 
lence at Tampico. Number of inhabitants—4,000. Previous to the 6th June, 
there had been 600 deaths—on the 6th, deaths, 130—on the 8th, 183. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. 


Merchandise is now transported from the city of New-York, to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in sixteen days. The distance is as follows: 
Mites 
New-York to Albany, by the Hudson river, ee 
Albany to Buffalo, by the Erie Canal, ee. aoe 363 
Buffalo to Cleveland, Ohio, by Lake Erie, . o' - 190 
Cleveland to Portsmouth, by the Ohio Canal, - - + 306 
Portsmouth to Cincinnati, by the Ohio River, - - = 106 


1110 


From Cincinnati to New Orleans, by the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, is 
1,465 miles; making the total distance from New-York to New-Orleans, by 
the above route, 2,575 miles. 


COFFEE. 


The estimated consumption of Coffee in the United States, is about 60 mil- 
lions of pounds per annum. 


THE NEW-YORK POST OFFICE. 
Amount of letters received at the Post Office for six days, ending June —, 
1833, viz. : 

City delivery, Ss SS = Sc SS eee 
One cent letters, - - + 2+ ++ « -« 3,000 
Letters for distribution, - oe ae me. ore 7,670 
Shipletters, - - = eB © a Sa eee 
Letters received through the Box for distribution, ave- 

raging 9,000 per diem, - . - - 54,000 





Making a grand total of oe a eae 





Of this large number, 35,219 were delivered in this city, and the remainder 
forwarded to every part of the country. When it is taken into consideration, 
that each of these letters were handled six or seven times, for the purpose of 
marking, assorting, delivering, mailing, &c., it will be equal to the handling of 
seven hundred thousand letters. Moreover, the number of a passing 
through the office amounts to: a million per month. 


UNITED STATES’ MINT AND GOLD MINES. 


The amount of the coinage effected at the United States’ Mint in Philadel- 
phia, within the last year, was $3,401,055 ; gold, $798,435 ; silver, $2,579,000 ; 
copper, $23,620. Of the gold coined, about $80,000 were derived from Mexico, 
South America, and the West Indies; $28,000 from Africa; and $678,000 
from the gold region in the Southern States. 

The gold mines in North Carolina, supplied the mint the last year, with 
$458,000. The total amount for the last ten years from that state, is $1,913,000. 
Georgia for the last year, supplied $140,000; Virginia, $34,000 ; South Caro- 
lina, $45,000 ; Tennessee, $1000. 
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The production of only one half of the mines in the Southern States, is sup- 
posed to find its way to the Mint; the other half being exported uncoined, or 
employed in the arts. According to this estimate, the product of the gold 
found in the United States, during the last year, was not less than a million 
and a quarter of dollars. 

The gold mines of North Carolina produced, during the last year, about 4 
$916,000. In 1829, the product was only $265,000; in 1830, $408,000; and 

> in 1831, $588,000: showing an increase the last year of $328,000. 








PRINTERS’ ENTERPRISE. 


In the establishment of the Messrs. Harpers, of this city, there are 17 presses, and 
one working by horse power, which equals the work of seven common presses ; 
and the persons employed in their stereotyping, printing, and bookbinding depart- 
ments, are 140 in nymber 

The printing of the establishment costs $100, and the paper $200 a day ; they 
employ a considerable number of workmen out of their own quarters ; turn out, on 
an average, every day in the year, a book of the Family Library size; the postage 
bill of the firm is about one thousand dollars per annum. 

It is but a few years since the Harpers were Journeymen Printers. In 1816, the 
editor of the Albany Evening Journal was a Pressmate of James Harper in the of- t 
fice of Alderman Jonathan Seymour, of New-York, a man that honours the Craft, 
and who is remembered with esteem and affection by all who ever held situations in 
his office. At that day, Harper was known as a‘drwer.’ Nothing short of 12 
tokens a day would satisfy him. His brother John worked at a Press in the same 
room, and was a chip of the same block. Dead Horses were never found upon their 
Banks. It required no gift of prophecy to see, from these young men’s manners of 
taking time by the forelock, that they were destined to “‘ make a spoon or spoil a 
horn.” We are happy to learn that they have made a “ Spoon, with which they are 
diligently employed in extracting honey from the “ Horn of: plenty.” 











LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE. 


The first attempt to navigate this lake, by steam, was made this season ; when it 
was crossed by the steamboat Belknap. New lines of stages have been established 
at each extremity of the lake, and an active and valuable communication between 
the lower and upper part of New-Hampshire, and a portion of Vermont, is antici- 
pated as the result. 


LOCUSTS. 


Clouds of locusts have lately made their appearance in Arkansas. In the forests, 
their course is marked by the wilted and sallow leaves of the young and tender 
branches, which have been perforated by them for the depesit of their eggs. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The amount of monies invested in Savings’ Banks and Friendly Societies, 
in the United Kingdom. is £13,540,039 7s. 10d. (Over 60 millions of dollars.) 
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England and Wales, feed 36 millions of sheep, each of which yields, oh'an 
average, a fleece of four pounds weight, or 144 millions of pounds, which, at 
1s. per pound, is worth £7,200,000. These, manufactured, produce £20,000,000, 
($57,600,000, estimating $4,80 to the £,) per annum to the manufacturers. 


COTTON. 


The amount of Cotton manufactured in Great Britain in 1781, was only 5 
millions pounds; in 1800, it had increased to 86 millions pounds; in 1820, to 
147 millions pounds ; in 1830, to 250 millions pounds. The annual value is 
not less than 36 millions pounds sterling, ($172,S00,000.) The wages paid, 
£22,000,000 sterling, ($105,600,000,) and the manufacturers employ 1,250,000 
persons. In Manchester alone, 187,000 persons are engaged in the Cotton trade. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF COTTON SPUN IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN 18381. 

In Great Britain, - - - - - - 250,000,000 lbs 
France, - - - - - - . 74,000,000 
United States, - - - . - - 77,500,000 
Switzerland, ee ee 18,816,000 


Prussia, - - - - - - - 7,000,000 
Saxony, - - . - - - - 1,200,000 
Lombardy, - - . - - - 4,000,000 


Sel. ea) yt Ae ee cy a ee 
In Switzerland, Cotton yarn No. 40, costs 143d. sterling (26 cents) per lb. 
when Cotton is 83d. The wages of spinners are 4s. 5d., while in England, in 
similar mills, they are 8s. 4d. 
In India, a new Cotton Mill has been put in operation, twelve miles above 
Calcutta. 


BREWERIES, We. 


The total amount of licensed Breweries in England, is 1,753; and the num- 
ber licensed for the general use of Beer, and who brew their own, is 13,102. 
The Brewers in Scotland are 216, and about the same in Ireland. The an- 
nual export of Beer from the United Kingdom, amounts to 70,136 barrels; of 
which 28,881 goes to the East Indies, and 13,461 to the West Indies. The 
amount of duty on Malt in 1832, was £4,976,694 19s. 9d., (about 24 millions 
of dollars.) The number of bushels used in distillation in the same period, was 
about 4 millions. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


The number of Bankruptcies in England, in 1831, was 1,886; in 1822, 1,722. 
Total in 11 years, 19,376. 


CHOLERA IN FRANCE. 

The sum of 1,277,860 francs, was expended by the French government, 
during the prevalence of this disease, last year ; 229,534 persons were attacked, 
and 94,665 died. In Paris, 1 out of 33 of the whole population died 
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LANGUAGES. 


The number of languages spoken in Europe is 587, in Asia 937, in Africa 
476, in America 1,064; making a total of 3,064. 


HINT TO AUTHORS. 


Books are so fast multiplying in this enlightened age, that it is impossible 
for a person who devotes a large portion of his time to literary pursuits, to 
read even a moiety of those which are published in his own language. Ver- 
bosity and diffuseness should be carefully eschewed by the writers of the 
present day. Brevity should be studied, and few words made to convey 
much meaning. 

The author of Lacon says, “an era is approaching, when no writer will be 
read by the great majority, save and except those who can effect that for bales 
of manuscript, which the hydrostatic screw performs for bales of cotton, by 
condensing that matter into a period which before occupied a page.” 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS, LATELY DECEASED. 
HON. JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 


This distinguished Virginian died at Heiskill’s Hotel, in Philadelphia, on Friday, 24th 
May, 1833. He had been in bad health for some years, and on his arrival at Philadel- 
phia, he is said to have expressed his belief that he was about to die; but it was his 
wish to brace himself up by a sea voyage, to meet the labours of the ensuing Congress, 
of which he had been recently elected a member. We learn, (says a Philadelphia 
editor,) that his mind retained its usual character until within about two hours of his dis- 
solution. It then appeared to sink and suffer, like the body, complete exhaustion. He 
Was emaciated to such a degree, that his frame was a prodigy of leanness and general 


debility—a mere anatomy. He gave directions that his corpse should be transported to 
Roanoke and buried under a particular tree. 


The following sketch of Mr. Randolph’s life and character is from the Journal of 
Commerce. 


Mr. Randolph died in the sixtieth year of his age; and, for more 
than half of his life, he occupied much of the attention of the Ameri- 
can public. His first appearance in public affairs, was at the hustings, 
in Charlotte couhty, at the election of delegates to the Assembly of 
Virginia, in 1799, and this debut was marked by a contest with 
Patrick Henry. Mr. Henry, though opposed to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, became its firm supporter after its adoption ;— 
for, much as he dreaded a strong government, he dreaded anarchy 
more. He condemned the spirit and tendency of the Virginia Reso- 
lutions of "98—’99, and, in opposition to them, he came forth from 
his retirement, offered himself as a candidate for the county, and ad- 
dressed the voters in that strain of impassioned eloquence with which 
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he had roused his countrymen to resistance against arbitrary power. 
Mr. Randolph, who was at that time little known to the voters, and 
who had never spoken in public, except in collegiate exercises, while 
at Princeton, replied to Mr. Henry; and so eflective were his remarks, 
that, during their delivery, many of the auditors exclaimed against 
the hoary headed orator of the Revolution as ‘a Tory.” It may 
perhaps, be regarded as a singular circumstance, and as a proof that 
Mr. Randolph was not altogether so inconsistent in his political career 
as he has been said to be, that his last effort, before the people of his 
district, was made in the support of the very doctrines which, in his 
first appearance before them, be so warmly espoused and vindicated. 

Mr. Randolph took his seat in Congress on the 2d December 1799, 
and held it till March 34,1813. In the next Congress he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. John W. Eppes, who beat him on this the only occa- 
sion in which he ever failed of success, as a candidate for Congress, 
from his district. He was re-elected in 1815, and after serving one 
term, he retired and declined a re-election. In 1819, he was again a 
candidate and was elected without opposition. He remained a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives till the year 1825, when he was 
transferred to the Senate, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Barbour. He failed as a candidate for re-election to 
the Senate, after the expiration of his term in 1827, but he was re- 
turned as a member of the House of Representatives, in the next 
Congress. He subsequently accepted from President Jackson the 
appointment of Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia; and, at the time 
of his death, he was a member elect of the 23d Congress. 

To the public Mr. Randolph has been known, fur more than thirty 
years, as a politician and parliamentary orator. As a politician, he is 
said to have contributed much to the defeat of the federal party in 
1801, and to the consequent success of Mr. Jefferson. He soon be 
came dissatisfied with the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and the 
administration of his successor, Mr. Madison, he warmly opposed. He 
was also unfriendly to the administration of Mr. Monroe, and to the 
administration of the second Adams he opposed himself with bitter 
hostility. He advocated the election of Gen. Jackson, but exerted 
his latest efforts in opposition to some of the leading principles of his 
policy. Inthe committee business of Congress, Mr. Randolph never 
took much part. He was twice Chairman of the committee of Ways 
and Means, and was appointed by the House of Representatives, to 
conduct the impeachment of Judge Chase. But for such stations he 
had neither tact nor disposition. He rarely or never drew a bill or 
made a report. 

As a declaimer, his name and eloquence form a conspicuous portion 
of the history of every measure which was discussed in Congress 
while he was a member. The character of his oratory is known to 
every newspaper reader in the country. His speeches have been 
more fully and correctly reported, (in the National Intelligencer,) and 
have been more generally read, than those of any other member of 
Congress. He never spoke without commanding the most intense in- 
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terest. At his first gesture or word, the House and galleries were 
hushed into silence and attention. His voice was sbrill and pipe-like, 
but under perfect command ; and, in its lower tones, it was music. 
His tall person, firm eye, and peculiarly ‘expressive fingers,”’ assisted 
very much in giving effect to his delivery. His eloquence, taking its 
character from his unamiable disposition, was generally exerted in 
satire and invective; but he never attempted pathos without entire 
success. In quickness of perception, accuracy of memory, liveliness 
of imagination, and sharpness of wit, he surpassed most men of his 
day; but his judgment was feeble or rarely consulted. The measure 
of his capacity and his acquisitions have been the subject of some dis- 
pute. But it is undeniable that he had read much and remembered 
every thing he had read: and that he was well versed in classical lite- 
rature, in ‘English history, and especially, in the English tongue. It 
has often been said that he drew his illustrations from his common place 
book. ‘That book was his tenacious memory. He has been heard to 
say that whatever he read in his youth had, in after life, come thick 
and fresh upon his memory ; and that his earliest studies had stood him 
in better stead, for ready quotation and application, than any subse- 
quent acquisitions. 

Mr. Randolph’s eccentricities, capricious friendships, and vindictive 
enmities, we leave to tradition, which seems to have taken them into 
safe keeping. It will not be forgotten, however, that he was capable 
of kindness, generosity, and courtesy. He was a kind master; a good 
neighbor, and, amongst his immediate constituents, was even popular. 
His friends have said that he possessed a deep vein of piety, which 
was, on some occasions, strongly developed. One of the most striking 
characteristics was, perhaps, his economy,—which he rigidly practised, 
and both in public and private affairs, diligently inculcated. His in- 
heritance was inconsiderable, and heavily incumbered with a British 
debt ; but by a long course of economy, he relieved his estate, and 
acquired wealth. Under the shade of his patrimonial oaks, where 
he often indicated his wish to be buried, let the orator of Roanoke rest 
in peace. 


PEDIGREE OF THE LATE Joun Ranpoipx.—Although our repub- 
lican institutions have happily rendered genealogy of but little impor- 
tance, as a science, in this country, and therefore such researches are 
scarcely known among us—yet, as every thing relative to one of the 
most extraordinary of all eccentric men, whose name stands at the 
head of this article, will prove interesting, we transfer to our pages 
the following letter, which has the sanction of the editor of the Na- 
tional Gazette for its being an original production of the late John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, and which gives his own account of hew he 
was related to the far-famed Queen Pocahontas. 

The reader who knows any thing of Randolph, will have no difficulty 
in believing in the authenticity of the following letter, from intrinsic evi- 
dence, charging, as it does, the late Dr. Smith, of Princewa, and the 
celebrated Edmund Burke, with wilfully misrepresenting, or falsifying 
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the account of the descendants of Pocahontas. Aware as we are, of 
the general assent given to the * de mortuis nil nisi bonum” maxim, and 
without any desire to break in upon the precept it inculeates, we can- 
not give our sanction to these charges, (which, by the way, Randolph 
made without regard to the principle to which we refer)—for assuredly 
neither Dr. Smith nor Burke had any interest in giving an untrue ac- 
count of the matter, and have left characters above such an imputa- 
tion. But John Randolph, of Roanoke, was, in his own estimation, 
the greatest man on earth, and cared little what he said of those who 
did not square with his views of himself, of old Virginia, and of Po- 
cahontas. We are willing to yield much to Randolph’s talents ; 
but posterity owes him little for his exercise of either sympathy or 
forbearance. 


ORIGINAL LETTER. 


Georgetown, December 22, 1811. 

My Dear Sir: Your letter of the 22d has laid on my table several 
days, during which time I actually have not had as much leisure as 
would suffice to thank you for it; for to write in the House I now find 
impossible, often catching myself in the act of committing to paper 
the words that are floating around me, instead of those which should 
convey my meaning. 

I perceive that Dr. Smith’s ** Essay on the variety of Complexion 
in the Human Species,” has been treated in the American Review. I 
wish the Reviewer could have been acquainted with a circumstance 
which proves how much greater was the reverend author’s anxiety for 
his Hypothesis (no uncommon case) than for his facts. My brother 
(Theodorick) and myself are ‘‘ the two young gentlemen” referred to 
in page 19 of the ‘Strictures on Lord Kaimes,” in the first edi- 
tion: Philad. 1787. Dr. 8. there states, correctly enough, “ there is 
at present in the College of New Jersey,” &c. ; we came at Prince- 
ton about the last of the year, entered college, and, after some months 
past in the grammar school, finally left it in December of the same 
year. In the late edition (p. 332,) he says ‘* there resided in the col- 
lege of New Jersey, in the years seventeen hundred and eighty-five, 
six, and seven,” &c. Why this variety in the complexion of the essay, 
I am at a loss totell. But this is not all. He called us into his library 
and interrogated us about our Indian descent—we knew nothing more 
than that we derived it through our grandmother, whom it suited him 
to make the daughter of Pocahontas, in order that we might be, in 
defiance of time and fact, in the fourth descent from her. He gave us 
about that time, a copy of his essay which now lies before me, with 
my marginal notes. I cannot think of Princeton (where my ardor for 
learning was first damped) with any sort of patience. 

Anno 1613—P ocahontas, alias “* Matoahs, or Matoaha,”’ baptized in 
the Christian faith by the name of ** Rebecca, daughter to the mighty 
Prince Powhattan, Emperor of Attanoughkanonck, alias Virginia,” 
became the ‘“ wife of the worshipful Mr. John Rolfe.”—[Granger’s 
Biog. History of Eng. vol. 2d. p. 57—Stith, Beverly, &c.] 
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She died at Gravesend, in 1617, leaving an only son Thomas, whose 
only daughter Jane married in 1675 Robert Bolling, of the family of 
Bolling-Hall near Bradford, in the West Riding of York. (MSS. in 
my possession: old family record.) This Robert Bolling emigrated to 
Virginia in 1660, (married Jane Rolfe, as above, in 1675,) lived at Kip- 
pax, in the county of Prince George, and is there interred. He died 
in 1709, July 17th. By this marriage he had one son John, whose 
eldest son, a great Merchant and Indian Trader, settled at Cobb’s, in 
the county of Chesterfield, on the Appomatox. He married Mary 
daughter of Richard Kennon, Esq. of Conjurer’s neck, by whom he 
had John, born Jan. 20, 1700, died at Cobb’s, April 20, 1729. 

Jane (my grandmother) born 1703, married to Richard Randolph 
of Carle, fourth son of William Randolph of Turkey Island (a gentle- 
man of Yorkshire) whose youngest son John, born in 1742, married 
in 1769 Frances, daughter of Theodorick Bland, of Cawsons (of the 
family of Bland of Kippax-Park, near Ferry-bridge, in the West Riding 
of York.) John R. died at Matoax in 1775. Theodorick Bland and 
John Randolph, sons of this marriage, are the “ two young gentlemen” 
referred to in Mr. Smith’s Essay. 

1. Pocahontas. 2. Thomas Rolfe. 3. Jane Bolling. 4. John Bolling 
the elder. 5. John Bolling the younger. 6. Jane Randolph. 7. John 
Randolph of Roanoke the elder. 8. John Randolph of Roanoke the 
younger ; making just seven descendants from Pocahontas, instead of 
*‘ four.” The other children of John Bolling and Mary Kennon, his 
wife, were 

Elizabeth, born 1709, married Dr. Wm. Gay. 

Mary married John Fleming, born in 1711. 

Anne married James Murray, born in 1718. 

Burke also falsifies the account of the descendants of Poeahontas. 
He makes Jane Bolling (my grandmother) marry a Bolling. The 
mistake was intentional with Burke, for he had the Bolling MSS. 
before him. 

William Randolph, of Yorkshire, settled at Turkey Island in Vir- 
ginia, and married Mary daughter of Henry and Catharine Isham. 
Their sons were—1l. Beverly, (died without issue ;) Peter of Chals- 
worth, father of the late Beverly and of Mrs. Fitzhugh of Chatham, 
who thereupon sold Turkey Island to my uncle Ryland—and William 
of Wilton—(grandfather of the present Wilton)—Mrs. Chiswell and 
Mrs. Price. 2. Thomas of Tuskahoe (great grandfather of Thomas 
Mann, Mr. Jefferson’s son-in-law.) 3. Isham of Dungeness, who had 
William of Bristel—Thomas of Dungeness—Jane, married Peter 
Jefferson and bore him Thomas, the late President, &c.—Ann married 
James Pleasants (father of my colleague)—Sukey, married Carton 
Harrison of Clifton. 4. Richard of Carles, married Jane Bolling and 
had Mary (Cary)—Richard, married Ann Mead—Jane ( Walker) 
Brett—Ryland of Turkey Island—Elizabeth, married Richard 
Meade—John of Roanoke. 5. Sir John (Kn’t.) father of Peyton, 
President of Congress, and of John, (Edmund’s father) Atty. General 
of the Colony. 6. Henry. 7. Edward, who married Miss Grover, a 
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Kentish heiress. Their daughters were—S. Mary, married William 
Stith, by whom she had President Stith, the historian, &c. 9. Eliza- 
beth (Bland) my great grandmother, maternally, who bore Richard 
of Jordan’s Point, N. C. in 1775— Theodorick of Cawsons, who mar- 
ried Frances Bolling, a lineal descendant by a second wife (Ann Stith) 
of that Robert Bolling who married Jane Rolfe, in 1675. From this 
second marriage descend the Bollings of Bolling-Brook (Petersburg) 
and of Boll-Hill. 

From Sir John, (Kn’t.) 5th son of William, descend in the female 
line, my colleague, Hugh Nelson, (whose father married a grand- 
daughter of Sir John, who was also Attorney General and Speaker 
af the House of Burgesses,) and numerous branches of Burwells, 
Grymes, &c. 

You can find the places on the map. Kippax was afterwards called 
by my maternal uncle, Theodorick Bland, (a member of the old Con- 
gress and of the first House of Representatives of the U. States) Par- 
mingdale ; it is about three miles from Cawsons. 


Adieu. JOHN R. of Roanoke. 


OLIVER WOLCOTT. 


Died, in the city of New-York, on the first instant, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. The name of Oliver Wolcott, signed by 
the father of him whose death is now commemorated, to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, is associated in our historical annals with naught 
but illustrious deeds. The signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and who was afterwards made a Brigadier General on the field of bat- 
tle at Saratoga—and subsequently to the peace was long Governor of 
Connecticut—had in him who has now gone to join the heroic band of 
the revolution, a worthy son. While yet a boy, he marched as a volun- 
teer in the hastily mustered forces that repelled the British marau- 
ders, who, during the revolutionary war, attacked Danbury in Con- 
necticut, and burnt Norwalk. His mother, with Spartan heroism, 
buckled on his knapsack and placed the musket in his hands. His 
whole subsequent life proved that the virtues and patriotism of such 
parents were not degenerate in him. Educated for the bar, he had 
hardly entered upon his career when the discerning eye of Washing- 
ton selected him for Comptroller of the Treasury ; in which office he 
remained till Alexander Hamilton retired from the post of Secretary of 
the Treasury, when the same unerring judgment promoted the Comp- 
troller to the head of the Department, and made him Secretary. This 
office Mr. Wolcott filled with unquestioned ability and integrity during 
the residue of General Washington’s administration, and the whole 
term of that of John Adams. He was one of the Circuit Judges ap- 
pointed by Mr. Adams under the Judiciary act, passed at the close of 
his administration, but which, ere it had well gone into effect, was re- 
pealed under Mr. Jefferson. Thus thrown out of public life, at the 
early age of forty, Mr. Wolcott removed to this city in 1800, and com- 
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menced business as a merchant. He was soon at the head of a flour- 
ishing house in the China trade, and was President of the Merchant’s 
Bank, and subsequently of the Bank of America. On the breaking 
out of the war with Great Britain, in 1812, he closed his mercantile 
concerns, and, under the full conviction that the war was both just and 
politic, gave the whole support of his name, and means, and talents, 
to the administration—differing therein from the political friends with 
whom he had always before acted. 

After the close of the war, Mr. Wolcott returned to his native vil- 
lage of Litchfield, in Connecticut, occupying himself in the quiet cul- 
tivation of a farm, and the society of his books. He was soon called 
by the voice of his fellow citizens to preside over the State—as his 
father for many years had done before—and for ten successive elec- 
tions he was chosen Governor of Connecticut. 

At the close of this period be removed to this city to be in the vici- 
nity of his children, who were settled here ; and living in great retire- 
ment and privacy, he has here breathed his last. 





NICHOLAS FISH, 


Died, in this city, Colonel Nicholas Fish, aged 75 years. At the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, Colonel Fish was Aid-de-Camp to Brig. Gen. John 
Morin Scott, and he and his corps went into service, “ as six months’ men,” on 
the 21st Nov. 1776; he was appointed, by Congress, Major of the Second New- 
York Regiment of the Continental Army, commanded by Colonel (afterwards 
General) Pierre Van Courtlandt, and served with that rank during the Revolu- 
tionary War; and was, at its close, by a resolution of Congress, commissioned 
as Lieutenant-Colonel; he was in the battles of 19th September and 7th Octo- 
ber, 1777, at Bemis’ Heights, in this State, which preceded the surrender of 
General Burgoyne’s army, on the 17th day of October, of the same year. 
Early in 1778, he was appointed, by General Washington, a Division Inspector 
of the army under General the Baron Steuben, who was then Inspector-General 
of the Continental Army ; and, on the 28th June, 1778, Colonel Fish commanded 
a corps of Light Infantry, in the celebrated battle of Monmouth, N. J.; m 1779, 
his regiment ‘and himself were in Sullivan’s s Expedition against the Six Nations 
of Indians, in which, after enduring every privation, they succeeded in destroying 
the Indian power ; in 1780, he was attached to a corps of Light Infantry under 
the command of General La Fayette ; in 1781, he went with his regiment into 
Virginia, and took a very active part in the battles which eventuated in the sur- 
render of the British army, commanded by Lord Cornwallis, on the 19th day 
of October, in that year; he was Major of the corps of Infantry commanded by 
Colonel (afterwards General) Hamilton, which so gallantly stormed one of the 
British redoubts at Yorktown. 

In 1782, Colonel Fish was with the main army, under General Washington, 
at Verplanck’ s Point, in this State, and continued there, at West Point, and at 
the Cantonment at Newburgh, until the close of the Revolutionary War. Colo- 
nel Fish’s character in the army, was that of an excellent disciplinarian and 
very gallant soldier, and he possessed, in a high degree, the confidence of Wash- 
ington, Lafayette, and Hamilton. 

“After the peace, Colonel Fish was for a number of years Adjutant-General of 
this State; and such was the activity of his mind, aud his habits of business, 
that he continued, almost until the close of his useful life, to hold civil employ- 
ment. 
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